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Needed: A New Buyer Setup 


LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN 


A highly significant statement was The buying staff, to a lesser extent, is 
made, some time ago, by one of the also aware of them, but has seldom been 
executives of Marshall Field. He said: aware of how it must change its spots 
“The cost of buying merchandise. .. . in order to conform to and make best 
is a questionable expense. I would say capital from these basic trends. And top 
that a great deal of money spent on management has all too infrequently 
market trips is spent unnecessarily. done that very necessary job of 
With a good vendor relationship, and a interpretation. 
sensible reorder program, much of it What are these basic trends? That 
could be saved.” phrase “good vendor relationship” 

It has for some time seemed to me compresses all of them into the pro- 
that a huge gap has existed between the verbial nutshell. 
thinking of top store management and Let us discard the delicate and some- 
the buying staff. That gap stems from times coy language of diplomacy and 
a failure, on the part of top store man- talk plain “American.” 
agement, to interpret basic store trends For many years, the department 
into terms of specific buying pelicies. store was the mass distributor at retail 

Of course, it is true that when top —especially of soft goods. In later 
management discerns any change in years, it became the mass distributor of 
public buying mood it promptly issues merchandise bordering between soft 
specific orders to the buying staff—oc- goods and hard goods. It was larger 
casionally too specific, too rigid, and than practically all other retailers, and 
too all-embracive! But that is not what larger than a goodly percentage of the 
I have reference to. These are merely resources from which it bought. It was 
the ebb and flow of buying impetus; the kingfish of the retail pond—and, too 
they are matters of seasons or, at most, often, it behaved accordingly ! 
matters of a year or two. The department stores were for 

The basic trends I am talking about years, and with only few exceptions, 
are those that will touch department- price promotional outlets; so much su 
store retailing in its very vitals, and that many suppliers still classify all 
that will shape and mold department- department stores as price promotional. 
store policies for the next decade. Top They splurged on job lots of distress 
store management is, generally speak- merchandise. They either merely tol- 
ing, keenly aware of these basic trends. erated or deliberately knifed standard, 
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branded merchandise. They were little 
interested in permanency of resource 
relationship—after all, they were de- 
partment stores and resources sought 
them out, not vice versa! 

3ut that position of the department 
store has been nibbled away from both 
ends. On one end, other mass dis- 
tributors of all types have become so 
enormous that department stores can 
match buying strength with them only 
through pooled buying arrangements. 
On the other end, manufacturers have 
grown in strength and prestige to a 
point where they can no longer be dic- 
tated to by the distributor. 

The consequence is that the depart- 
ment store had begun to change its 
operations long before the war. More 
and more, stores not merely preached 
awareness of the importance of solid 
resource relationships but actually 
practiced that policy. 

sut during the war, the position of 
the manufacturer vis-a-vis the depart- 
ment store became even more dominat- 
ing. Some of the manufacturing combi- 
nations—both vertical and horizontal— 
consummated in recent years or 
planned for the near-term future, espe- 
cially in soft goods, have actually 
alarmed the department stores. And 
with good reason, perhaps. These 
highly integrated and extremely pow- 
erful resources will not take the short 
end of the stick; they will not bow and 
scrape. And while department stores 
will band together even more closely 
in their buying, it is obvious that the 
day of dominance over the resource is 
waning. The emergence of other mass 
distributors who simply tower over the 
department stores in size, and who 
will “outprice-promote” most depart- 


ment stores, has accelerated that wan- 
ing process. 

There are other factors also at work. 
But they all tend toward the same 
basic direction; namely, in the direc- 
tion of an acute awareness on the part 
of department stores of the vital im- 
portance of closer and closer resource 
relationship—‘“good vendor relation- 
ship,” in other words. 

Now, as I have stated, top depart- 
ment-store management is cognizant of 
this fundamental trend. Buyers, too, 
know it exists—even though their 
awareness may be a bit dim. 

But about all that management has 
done by way of formulating specific 
policy for the buying staff to conform 
with this trend has been to say: 
“We must develop better resource 
relationships.” 

But, how? 

Yes—how is that to be done? What, 
specifically, is the buying staff to do? 
How do you go about developing “bet- 
ter resource relationships” ? 

The buying staff may be pardoned if 
it has interpreted that to mean perhaps 
a bit more obsequience to resources— 
something that the times have encour- 
aged anyhow. Or the buying staff may 
be pardoned if it has interpreted that 
to mean more frequent trips to market 
—something that the times have also 
encouraged—as well as longer trips 
and more expensive trips. 

But that is not how one gets about 
developing “‘better resource relation- 
ships.” Neither is it the proper method 
of perpetuating such a relationship—to 
the contrary, with “good vendor rela- 
tionship” at least some market trips 
would become unnecessary. 

No—that is not a program for the 
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buying staff that will enable it to make 
the most out of the basic trends. Such 
a program must start with a new phi- 
losophy of the functions of the buying 
staff ! 

It must start, among other things, 
with the determination of departmental 
policies that will appeal to important 
resources, that will make for “good 
vendor relationship.” Moreover, these 
policies must not be merely emergency 
measures designed to win merchandise 
allotments during a period of strin- 
gency. They must be policies that say 
to a resource, in effect: “We aim to 
build our future on your type of mer- 
chandise, around you and perhaps two 
or three or four other resources. We 
recognize this arrangement as a part- 
nership—with equal privileges and 
equal obligations! We will not price- 
football your line. We will not demand 
uneconomic concessions. We will not 
bury your line. We will not try to 
operate with inventories that are too 
lean and must be replenished daily. We 
will work with you in the development 
of your line in our store and, in return, 
we will expect from you thus and so 
and so and thus.” 

For years, arrangements between 
the vast majority of resources and 
department stores were largely one-way 
arrangements. During the war, they 
have tended to become lopsided from 
the other side. Neither aspect is sound. 
Resource and retailer will profit mutu- 
ally only if they work together in fair- 
ness and in harmony. 

In any event, it is a concrete policy 
of this type, clearly delineated, that 
top store management must develop 
and lay before the buying staff. This 
policy must be the tangible embodiment 
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of that nebulous state of affairs termed 
“good vendor relationship.” 

Once such a program is laid down, 
the buying staff must be given to under- 
stand that carrying it out really in- 
volved a complete turnabout in the 
buyer’s function. As a matter of fact, 
the term “buyer” will no longer ade- 
quately describe the major functions of 
that individual—truth to tell, it no 
longer describes his functions right 
now, in certain departments. 

In other words, once solid resource 
connections have been established— 
and even while they are being estab- 
lished—the buyer’s primary function 
becomes that of selling. Under this 
new setup, the buyer really becomes 
a departmental or sectional sales 
manager ! 

That does not sound terribly start- 
ling when you put it down on paper. 
But is startling when you stop to think 
how few buyers ever look upon them- 
selves as anything but buyers. To these 
buyers, their trips to markets are the 
piéce de résistance of their jobs. This, 
in their opinion, is where they earn 
their salt; this is where they get in 
their real licks—the floor operation, 
they believe, is largely automatic. 

But that is precisely the trouble with 
the floor operation—it is riddled with 
rule-of-thumb formulas. And, to make 
matters worse, these formulas were 
devised back in those distant and dark 
days when “bargains” were the sum 
and substance of department-store 
functioning. 

The new attitude will demand that 
the buyer look upon the selling phase 
of the job as constituting as much as 
90 per cent of the sum total of his 
sphere. He must be able to say to the 
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sales manager of one of his resources: 
“You and I are both sales managers. 
You sales-manage your company’s line, 
and I sales-manage your line in our 
store. Our selling policies must be 
made to mesh together harmoniously, 
efficiently.” 

It will not be easy for old-time buyers 
to carry through that new attitude. 
What is more, it will not be easy for 
“war-baby” buyers who have not found 
it particularly necessary to bother 
about selling and who have spent 
almost all of their time buying—or try- 
ing to buy! 

Six years and more of concentration 
on the buying function constitutes a 
long enough period to confirm a habit. 
And, without a doubt, the buying staff 
was mever more completely immersed 
in the buying function than at this very 
moment when merchandise shortages 
are so acute. As a result, just when 
top management—which traditionally 
looks farther ahead—is acutely aware 
of “good vendor relationship,” the buy- 
ing staff is whipping itself into an un- 
matched absorption with market trips. 

That is perfectly natural. The buyer 
must show results today. He cannot 
get by with the explanation that he is 
building toward the future. And the 
only way to get merchandise today—at 
least in certain classifications—is by 
being Johnny-on-the-Spot. 

But the smart operator in any field 
of endeavor is the fellow who spots a 
change in direction just before it occurs 
and who is well turned about before 
his competitors have even begun to 
shift. Today, therefore, is none too soon 
for top store management to impress 
on buyers the changes in basic store 
trends, and then to get buyers to face 


about and get set in the proper 
direction. 

This is especially true when it is 
comprehended that better resources 
are working as feverishly right now to 
strengthen their distribution against the 
inevitable day of landslides of distress 
merchandise as they are to turn out 
merchandise. Manufacturers see the 
rate of retail mortality already begin- 
ning to rise. They see Johnny-Come- 
Lately’s in all the retail fields dying 
out at an alarming rate and, in their 
small way, causing havoc in their areas 
in their dying struggles. They know 
that, in the coming days of bitter com- 
petition, they can be no stronger than 
their distribution. The consequence is 
that smart manufacturers are eager to 
sign up choice outlets and are finding 
ways and means of so doing. 

There is, in other words, a mutuality 
of interest that should bring depart- 
ment-store buyers and strong resources 
together. In these days, Mahomet is 
going to the mountains; it would not 
be amiss, therefore, to arm store buy- 
ers with the details of a new policy, a 
new program, and send them out to 
see better resources with that story. 

And that brings up an interesting 
point: innumerable salesmen who call 
on buyers have a “presentation” or a 
“portfolio” that helps them to tell the 
story of their line. But only a handful 
of store buyers visit resources with a 
“sales presentation” ! 

Why not? Is not the buyer trying 
to “make a sale”? Certainly he is! And 
since that is so, why should the store 
not equip him with whatever “selling 
tools” he needs in order to “put over 
the sale”? The Rike-Kumler Company, 
Dayton, mailed a beautiful thirty-six- 
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page book to selected resources. The 
book gives impressive facts about the 
store and the community it serves. I 
understand that some Rike-Kumler 
buyers are using the book in personal 
contacts with resources. Several other 
stores are using similar presentations. 
But the idea has not been sufficiently 
exploited. 

However, it is not only the store 
buyer who must take affirmative action. 
Store management, too, must resurvey 
the responsibilities and duties assigned 
to buyers. Store management must ask 
itself whether the setup under which 
the buyer is compelled to work by 
store regulations is such as to permit 
him to execute the new buying policies. 
Such an examination by store manage- 
ment will, I am sure, reveal many road 
blocks placed in the path of the modern 
concept of buying. 

Department-store buyers, as a group, 
are a pretty unhappy bunch. That is 
not a recent development. They have 
been chronically unhappy for years. 
But today they are way, way down 
in the dumps. For evidence you need 
not go any farther than the turnover 
rate among store buyers. It was bad be- 
fore the war. It was worse during the 
war. And, in the two years since V-J 
Day, it has hit new highs in many 
stores. In fact, some stores find that 
scarcely 20 per cent of their present- 
day buying staff has been on the pay 
roll for as long as two years! 

In no other branch of mass retail- 
ing is buyer turnover as high as it is 
among department stores. In fact, when 
you turn to some of the variety chains, 
you find that their buyers actually 
average ten years’ employment—and 
better—in their present connections ! 
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Why is the department-store buyer 
such a rolling stone? Why is it that so 
many department-store buyers have 
bought for as many as five different 
stores in ten years? Is the department- 
store buyer a creature apart from all 
humanity ? Or is there something very 
much amiss in store policy affecting 
the buyer and in top management prac- 
tice with respect to the buyer that tends 
to make the buyer feel frustrated? It 
hardly makes sense to conclude that 
the buyer is a peculiar species. It seems 
much more logical to assume that store 
policy and regulations are the culprits. 

What are the factors in typical 
department-store setups that hogtie the 
buyer and practically compel him to 
follow outmoded buying practices? I 
would describe them in this way: 

1. The buyer is asked to accept the 
responsibilities of an executive, but he 
is accorded merely the authority of a 
subordinate. He is told how much to 
buy, when to buy, what price lines to 
buy, and very often from whom to 
buy. And after he obeys all of these 
instructions, his order must still be 
confirmed ! 

2. The buyer is frequently given 
blanket buying instructions that are 
identical for every department in the 
store. The more difficult the market 
becomes, the more dogmatic and fre- 
quent do these imperial ukases govern- 
ing buying become. At times the buyer 
is so effectively hogtied with storewide 
buying rigidities that he must fre- 
quently resort to subterfuges and down- 
right deceits in order to carry out his 
functions. 

3. The buyer is asked to perform a 
multiplicity of functions that no one 
individual could possibly encompass. 
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He is expected to be buyer, sales man- 
ager, trainer of salespeople, merchan- 
diser, inventory controller, promoter, 
etc. If he had all of the abilities re- 
quired for all of these functions, he still 
would be frustrated. Why? Because, 
while the buyer is assigned responsi- 
bilities for all of them, his authority 
for each of them is so diluted that he 
has no room at all in which to move 
about. 

4. The buyer is constantly belittled 
in the eyes of resources. There is 
scarcely an important resource who 
does not look upon the buyer as an 
obstacle, a hazard, and, in general, as a 
pain in the neck. They know that his 
authority is circumscribed. When they 
feel strong enough, they do not hesi- 
tate to “go upstairs.” And when they 
do “go upstairs,” they succeed in over- 
ruling the buyer as often as not. The 
buyer’s ranking “opposite”’ is the sales- 
man for the resource—ihat ts how he 
rates in rank in the eyes of our 
resources! It is painful to realize. It is 
even more painful to admit. But it hap- 
pens to be bald fact. And it also hap- 
pens to be a fact that many of the sales- 
men the buyer deals with have more 
authority in their domains than the 
buyer has in his. 

5. That process of belittling the 
buyer in the eyes of resources takes 
many forms. Let me list a few of them: 

a) The resource goes over the 
buyer’s head with a “proposition.” 
Sometimes, these “propositions” are 
presented to top store executives with- 
out even according the buyer the 
courtesy of taking them up with him. 
The first the buyer hears about them 
is when he is notified that the order 
has been placed. This may sound like 


an exaggeration. It is not. There is 
scarcely a buyer who has not been pre- 
sented with a fait accompli of this 
kind. What is more, sometimes these 
over-our-head buying orders turn out 
to be “dogs” to which the buyer would 
never have given a moment’s considera- 
tion. You will have no difficulty 
comprehending how that sort of thing 
belittles the buyer in the eyes of re- 
sources, as well as in the eyes of 
departmental assistants ! 

b) When a resource’s sales man- 
ager accompanies his salesman into a 
store, he usually defers to the sales- 
man. His attitude is that, in the terri- 
tory, the salesman ts supreme. But 
when a buyer visits a resource with a 
divisional merchandise manager or a 
merchandise manager, the buyer imme- 
diately becomes the “forgotten man.” 
Similarly, when the buyer takes the 
representative of a resource “upstairs,” 
it quickly becomes evident to the 
resource representative that where the 
buyer sits is most certainly not the 
head of the table. 

c) The buyer finds reams of cor- 
respondence going on between re- 
sources and store executives, about 
which he knows absolutely nothing. 

d) Delays in obtaining confirma- 
tion of orders most assuredly do not 
step up the buyer’s status with re- 
sources. Will the order be confirmed? 
If so, when will it be confirmed ? Those 
questions run through the minds of the 
resource. “Red-tapism” involved in get- 
ting orders confirmed is as bad, in 
many instances, as putting things 
“through channels” in the armed forces 
—and just about as humiliating and 
aggravating. 

e) When it comes to the “dirty 
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work” that must inevitably be done 
periodically, the buyer is called upon 
to “deliver the message to Garcia.” 
The “nice” guestures are made by the 
higher-ups. You can imagine how that 
endears the buyer to resources! 

6. The buyer is perpetually faced 
with the specter of beating last year’s 
figures. That was not a tough problem 
between 1940-1947. But it ts becoming 
a tough problem right now. He is asked 
to feature prestige lines, be decorous in 
all actions—but beat last year’s figures. 
He knows that, at the year’s end, his 
contributions in the way of prestige, 
etc., will not count for a tinker’s dam; 
he will be judged on volume. 

7. Sometimes, the buyer is held to 
account for the profit showing of the 
lines he buys. It is assumed that he 
has the authority to control all of the 
elements that make for profit or loss 
in a department’s operation. He does 
not possess that authority. Any num- 
ber of buyers are so hedged around 
with restrictions that they are com- 
pletely unable to control the profit 
showing of their departments. 

8. He is compelled to do some fancy 
stepping in connection with discounts 
in order to obtain for his department 
all of the financial credits required 
for a passable profit showing. The deals 
he is sometimes compelled to make, 
under the table, in order to make 
departmental figures come out right do 


not help the buyer to sleep comfortably 
at night! 

As I see it, department-store buyers 
would be more content, would function 
more efficiently, would make a larger 
contribution to volume and profits if: 

1. Their functions were more clearly 
defined—with more emphasis being put 
on the selling functions 

2. The area of their operation were 
reduced to a size and scope more rea- 
sonably within the abilities of a single 
individual to cover 

3. Their authority were made 
more commensurate with their respon- 
sibilities 

4. The statistical assistance given 
them were improved 

5. Everything reasonably possible 
were done to increase their importance 
in the eyes of resources 

The basic aims should be: 

1. Better vendor relationship 

2. Better departmental sales man- 
agement 

Falling unit volume and a shrinking 
profit ratio make the achievement of 
these aims imperative. The department- 
store buyer is a weak link in the de- 
partment store’s competitive armor. 
That is not due, in my opinion, to any 
congenital weaknesses in the depart- 
ment-store buyer, but is the direct re- 
sult of faulty management policies, 
regulations, and attitudes. All three 
must be changed—and soon! 








A Blueprint for an Effective and 
Happy Organization 


IrvING GOLDENTHAL 


It is a sad commentary on human 
nature that all of us are prone to em- 
phasize and dwell on our rights, while 
we neglect to give sufficient thought 
and attention to our obligations. Man- 
agement insists on its rights and de- 
mands certain things from its em- 
ployees, while the staff and the rank- 
and-file point out and indicate emphati- 
cally what the management should do 
for them. 

Many of our personnel difficulties in 
stores and in other organizations stem 
from the lack of definition and level- 
headed discussion of what should be 
the rights and obligations due from one 
to the other. A fair and mutually satis- 
factory policy should be set up in every 
retail organization and then it should 
be lived up to. In setting up such a 
policy the welfare and happiness as well 
as the obligations of every one, from 
the porter to the board of directors, 
should be considered and defined. 

It is with such a plan in mind that 
the writer has set down the following 
blueprint, which is herewith submitted 
for the consideration and attention of 
those who have the welfare and 
effectiveness of store personnel at heart. 


1. Stockholders and Top Management 
a) Rights: 

To make a fair profit 

To build up cash reserve for unex- 
pected contingencies 

To get loyalty and co-operation 
from employees 

To obtain an honest day’s work 
from every employee 


To expect employees to _ treat 
store’s customers so that they 
will want to shop in that store 
above all others 

b) Obligations: 

To pay fair wages for work done 

To expect employees to work only 
a reasonable number of hours 

To supply safe and healthful work- 
ing conditions 

To assure permanency of employ- 
ment insofar as possible 

To offer security for sickness, acci- 
dent, and old age 

To give training and opportunities 


for advancement — wherever 
possible, promotion from with- 
in 


To review earnings of employees 
periodically, and grant increases 
where earned 


2. Buyers and Department Managers 
a) Rights: 

To receive an adequate salary and 
a fair bonus 

That promises made by top man- 
agement will be scrupulously 
kept 

No undermining of manager’s au- 
thority by interference in the 
affairs of the department 

Reasonable security in his job 

A chance for a bigger or better 
paid position in the organiza- 
tion 

That top management will take 
some of the blame when things 
go wrong 

Not to be loaded down with too 
many reports or burdensome 
paper work 

b) Obligations: 

To give a full day’s work while 

in the market or in the store 
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To be truthful and honest at all 
times with top management 

To admit mistakes—not hide them 

To keep an open mind and grasp 
every opportunity to learn more 
about the job 

To teach subordinates how to im- 
prove themselves and their work 

To gain the affection and loyalty 
of every subordinate 

To keep the stock in the best pos- 
sible order and condition 

To develop and train a strong as- 
sistant who can carry on if the 
need arises 


3. Selling and Nonselling Employees 
a) Rights: 


6 % 


5 % 
4% 


To receive as good as or better pay 
than in other stores 

Short hours, holidays, and vaca- 
tions with pay 

Clean, comfortable, safe working 
conditions 

Health and accident insurance, and 
pensions 

Rest periods during the day 


Courteous, considerate treatment by 
managers 

No unfair demands by superiors 

Training and every opportunity for 
advancement and increased pay 


b) Obligations: 


To be a “booster” for the store at 
all times—during and after 
store hours 

To treat every customer, whether 
she buys or not, with interest 
and courtesy 

Whether in a selling or nonselling 
position to bring in new cus- 
tomers and get the old cus- 
tomers to return often 

To be respectful and helpful to 
superiors 

To do extra chores willingly 

To give an honest day’s work 

To be tolerant of fellow workers 
who are different from them- 
selves 

To help fellow workers in every 
way possible—it works both 
ways 


Profits of Retailers and Manufacturer—1935 to 1946 


Retail Profits 


— -Manufacturing Profits 
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“Mr. President—Let’s Talk 
about the Kid” 


A Message for Top Management Only 


Epwarp J. WARMBIER 


For many years, we have taken 
extremely good care of two of the three 
“Children of Management.” We have 
become extremely efficient in the han- 
dling of the oldest child, “Money 
Management,” and the second oldest, 
“Merchandising Management.” The 
third youngster “Manpower Manage- 
ment,” stunted in growth and lacking 
appreciation for many years, is the one 
I would like to talk about. 

The reason we should consider him 
now is that he has grown extremely 
fast in the past decade. His appetite 
(wages) has become terrific. Unfor- 
tunately, as he indulged in more wages 
and a more substantial portion of our 
profits, he also has presented us with 
another problem which might be termed 
laziness (slowdown). Yes, at the mo- 
ment, the “manpower” youngster is a 
problem child. It is the one who now 
worries us most and oftentimes con- 
fuses our thinking. In spite of our great 
concern, it is the youngster whom we 
are doing so little about. 


THE “KID” IS IMPORTANT 

The manpower phase of retailing is 
becoming daily more important. This 
importance is not necessarily the result 
of increased wages and reduced pro- 
ductivity. It is an importance that 
originates in the important part which 
manpower will play in our stability and 
our future profits. Throughout retail- 
ing, the management of money and the 


management of merchandise have de- 
veloped a reasonable uniformity of pro- 
ficiency. A realistic analysis of competi- 
tive retailing establishments does not 
show great differences in the physical 
structure of the institutions or in the 
value of their merchandise. As competi- 
tion levels out American retailing, these 
differences will become less and less. 
However, stores will vary greatly in 
the human element. There will be a big 
difference among stores in_ their 
friendliness, their selling ability, and 
the service factors which are the result 
of the manpower contribution. Yes, this 
youngest commercial child holds the 
key to the favorable differences which 
we continually strive to achieve in rela- 
tion to our competitors. The manner in 
which they do their job and the attitude 
with which they do it will mean much 
in the development and maintenance of 
consumer good will. That is why it is 
imperative that we start thinking in 
terms of training this youngster to 
play an important part in the days to 
come. In addition, the manpower phase 
of our business will have a direct and 
most important bearing upon our profit 
possibilities. In the past decade, in- 
creased wages, though quite easily 
absorbed as a result of abnormally high 
volume, have become a more fully 
recognized part of the problem of top 
management. Indications point to a 
continuation of the present high wage 
level and even a reasonable possibility 
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of its enlargement. Relief from high 
wages is not in sight. Therefore, since 
we cannot cut down the money appe- 
tite of this youngster, we must think in 
terms of ways and means of getting 
more productivity as a result of our 
investment. Yes, Mr. President, like 
Topsy, this youngster, manpower man- 
agement, has grown. Today, it is no 
longer a small part of our management 
picture but has become perhaps the 
most critical part of it. What we do 
today in the control and management 
and the direction of this commercial 
child will determine where we stand in 
the days to come. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


To simplify our problem, let us ask 
the above question as if this were a 
real child in our domestic family. If 
one of our youngsters eats excessively 
and fails to work and exercise propor- 
tionately, we would very likely move 
the youngster to the head of the table 
with us where we can watch his eating 
habits more closely. That is the im- 
portant primary consideration ; namely, 
to move manpower management right 
next to yourself in your program of 
leadership. Unfortunately, the retailing 
industry has treated personnel, labor 
relations, training, etc., as a sort of 
luxury sideline in management. In 
many instances, the training and con- 
trol of the manpower factor has been 
left to understaffed departments. In 
other cases, it has been treated as a 
retailing activity aside and apart from 
the rest of management. Therefore, it 
has been exerting an effort more or 
less parallel but not in tune with all of 
the phases of retail management. In 
most cases, the individual entrusted 
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with the development of the manpower 
phase has been underpaid and given 
inadequate authority. It is little wonder 
that this child has grown to awkward 
proportions and has acquired many 
bad habits. In commerce and the home, 
individuals and groups of individuals 
reflect the shaping, which the head of 
the family, commercial or domestic, 
has exerted. Top management must 
assume the responsibility and most of 
the blame for the present situation. In 
fact, the “commercial kid” has been 
wanting a place near you for a long 
time. He is anxious to become impor- 
tant in your thinking and planning. My 
own experience has indicated that he 
will respond rapidly and well to a well- 
organized and sound program of de- 
velopment. Bringing the manpower 
factor up to top management requires 
some basic changes in our thinking 
regarding organization. To engage a 
personnel director, irrespective of his or 
her personal qualifications, does not 
necessarily spell success. The personnel 
director cannot,’even with an organiza- 
tion, do this job alone. This job must 
be done, Mr. President, under your 
approval and direction. It must become 
a line program. The personnel director 
must become a staff officer, responsible 
to you or your directors, to carry out 
the principles, procedures, and policies 
that are sound personnel practices and 
of which you heartily approve and your 
directors fully endorse. The job of man- 
agement control starts on the very top. 
I mentioned that your directors must 
heartily approve because in our com- 
mercial thinking we can learn much 
from our domestic thinking. A mother 
and father must be in accord in order 
to prove fully effective in child guid- 
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*MY- HOW THAT CHILD HAS GROWN” 

















Eating us out of house and home. 


ance. The older brothers and sisters in 
a family exert a great influence, by 
their example of conduct, upon the 
training of the younger children. This 
simplified thinking makes our problem 
easier to understand and to solve. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—STAFF OFFICER 


Whether you term the individual a 
personnel director, public-relations di- 
rector, or training director is imma- 
terial. The important consideration is 
that he should become a staff officer 
with authority, covering the human side 
of your industry equal to that of your 
merchandise manager and your con- 
troller in their respective fields. Such 
an individual must have a sufficiently 
practical background to know what 
constitutes sound personnel and public 
relation practices. These concepts, how- 
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ever, must be in complete accord with 
your own thinking in order to be 
effective. It should be the primary duty 
of a personnel director to present to 
you for your consideration fundamental 
concepts and procedures that have 
proved effective in the development of 
manpower efficiency and that are in 
keeping with good merchandising. To 
these you may add many of your own 
concepts that would enlarge and 
strengthen the program. Once accepted 
by you, it is then important that you 
give adequate authority to the per- 
sonnel director to make these con- 
cepts and procedures live all the way 
down the line. The personnel director 
will need your help, Mr. President, 
thoroughly to acquaint the directors 


and other main-line officers of the pro- 


gram. They will accept the program 
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and heartily support it and “live it” 
only when it comes from you. The per- 
sonnel director, having you and your 
directors’ full support, will then be in 
a position to put it into being all the 
way down through your organization 
to the newest worker. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS—THE SPARK PLUG 
OF A “MANPOWER MANAGEMENT” 
PROGRAM 


The personnel department could not, 
from a practical standpoint, assume the 
responsibility of teaching and super- 
vising an extensive and complete 
“manpower management” program 
unto itself. As previously mentioned, 
the development and supervision and 
stimulation of such a program is a 
main-line function. Roughly, it might be 
described as running from your direc- 
tors through you—to your major ex- 
ecutives—to your major department 
heads—to the minor department 
heads—to the assistants in all depart- 
ments—to the heads of stock and lead 
salespeople—and then on to the work- 
ers individually. Everyone in this line 
of sequence of authority must be sold 
upon the program and thoroughly con- 
versant with its application. The 
department heads must become the 
sparkplugs for putting this program 
into action. It can readily be seen that 
a small staff in the personnel depart- 
ment could not, in a practical way, 
cover an organization running from 
1,000 to 5,000 people. At best, they 
could do only a partial job here and 
there. However, by working through 
the medium of the “line organization,” 
a very small personnel department is 
able to carry out the program effec- 
tively and fully. During the past dec- 
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ade, the job of management has not 
been extremely difficult. Our executive 
family has frequently become soft and 
flabby. In many instances, we have 
concentrated upon correcting improper 
mental attitudes and actions of our 
employees only. We have completely 
overlooked the need of starting such a 
program of correction and improve- 
ment in our executive family. The per- 
sonnel director in most institutions will 
find fertile ground for reshaping the 
thinking of department heads and for 
vitalizing their daily expenditure of 
effort. 


WHAT CAN IT DO FOR RETAILING? 


A program of manpower manage- 
ment and modernization, not unlike the 
commodities that we sell to our public, 
must be sold. Yes, Mr. President, it 
must be sold to you and by you. If 
selling were unnecessary, then you 
would already have such a program in 
action. The best approach to selling it 
is to answer the question which no 
doubt is in your mind right now, 
namely, “What will it do for me and 
my organization?” It is a fair question 
and should be answered, though space 
will not permit going into all of the 
detailed accomplishments which are 
capable of being produced. Such a pro- 
gram properly installed under compe- 
tent staff direction will do the 
following : 


1. Reduce your labor turnover 

A reduction of your labor turnover is 
reflected in improved employee morale 
and also is the means of saving the 
high training costs of new employees. 
Let us not overlook in training costs the 
loss of consumer good will resulting 
from amateur conduct on the part of 
our new employees. 
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2. Reduce the demands of your employces 


for increased wages 

I know this is interesting to you. By 
practical experience, I know this is 
true. An analysis of the thinking of 
workers in the retail industry reveals 
that wages and hours are not their pri- 
mary concern. I have had occasion to 
conduct research in this field and to 
recheck them from time to time. The 
reaction of the employees has not varied 
appreciably. Your employees are still in- 
terested in pleasant working conditions, 
job security, and the opportunities of 
promotion above and beyond their in- 
terest in the material wage. When the 
light of pleasant working conditions, se- 
curity, and promotions becomes dimmed 
or goes out, then, naturally, their whole 
interest centers upon the monetary re- 
turn for the service rendered. A good 
personnel program “turns up” the light 
on working conditions (happiness, se- 
curity, and promotion) to such a degree 
that the pressure is appreciably reduced 
on the monetary side. This holds true in 
union and nonunion operations. This one 
return from a sound and dynamic per- 
sonnel program alone will pay for your 
program many times over and still repre- 
sent a substantial profit to your opera- 
tion. It can be done because it has been 
and is being done. 


3.Such a program will increase the 


efficiency and productivity of your 
employees 
In retailing (consumer-contact classi- 
fications), it is important that they not 
only do a job which is reasonably cor- 
rect technically, but they must also do 
it in a way that wins the emotional ap- 
proval of the public. Yes, it is a case 
of not only what you do but how you 
do it. I am thinking of that friendli- 
ness that seems to live in a well-organ- 
ized retailing establishment. I am think- 
ing of the warmth a customer seems to 
feel. I am thinking of the extra effort 
above and beyond the call of the imme- 
diate requirement that employees expend 
truly to please in a bigger and better 
way the public whom we all serve. 


This means efficiency. Happy employees 
like their work and like to work at it. 
Employees who can see the light of 
promotion within an organization will 
generally go all out if they fully appre- 
ciate that this light shines for them also. 
A well-ordered personnel program not 
only faithfully tends to these lights of 
happiness, security, and promotion but 
keeps a constant consciousness alive 
among the working family that these 
lights are their lights. To have a good 
personnel program alone is not enough. 
It needs constant stimulation and an 
intensiv: propaganda program directed 
at those whom it is to serve. Let us bear 
in mind that we are only using a very 
modest proportion of the efficiencies and 
abilities of our workers. As we enlarge 
them, we substantially add to their value 
and, naturally, proportionately reduce 
the labor cost. It is not only a source of 
savings but a definite source for extra 
profits. 


.Increased consumer acceptance 


As previously mentioned, the influence 
of the child “manpower management” 
will be felt from you, Mr. President, 
to the porter. As we develop a program 
of this nature, everyone takes a greater 
interest in his respective job because he 
is taught the importance of his job in 
relation to the big concept (consumer 
good will) which you direct. The porter 
no longer simply scrubs floors. He be- 
comes the caretaker who prepares the 
house for the invited guests (custom- 
ers). The elevator operator ceases to 
open and close doors and call floors. 
She becomes the hostess for the store, 
who welcomes by her friendly manner 
and her interest the invited guests. The 
salespeople continue this welcome to the 
“invited guests” by concentrating upon 
a procedure that will bring them back 
again and again. The credit department, 
collection department, service depart- 
ment, for example, become more fully 
conscious of the fact that they are a 
part of maintaining this friendly under- 
standing and dynamic reception and care 
of our invited guests. Yes, even the de- 
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liveryman finds that it pays to leave a 
good impression as he completes the 
sale in the home of the customer. Time 
will not permit to detail how your 
people can and will respond to a com- 
plete and logical program of manpower 
development in retailing. 


The child has come of age. He will 
eat into your profits and, insofar as 
we can see for the next decade, will be 
costly to feed. Untrained and uncon- 
trolled, he can “eat us out of house and 
home.” We have very little choice. 
Something must be done about it. 

This message, Mr. President, is 
written to you not as an appeal to do 
something about it because that is 
inevitable, but to do the right thing 
right now. To do that will involve a 
recognition that the child has come of 
age and must sit alongside of “mer- 
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chandising management” and “money 
management.” It further involves a 
recognition that someone who is compe- 
tent and practical shall join your top 
executive family as a staff officer. It 
involves the development of sound per- 
sonnel and public-relations practices. It 
then falls upon the person whom you 
have selected to put the program into 
operation right down through the “line 
of management” in such a way that 
each department head, irrespective of 
importance, shall become a spark plug 
of the program. To install it is not 
enough. Your staff officer must live 
with it constantly in order to keep it 
alive and return to you the progress, 
prosperity, and the profit that good 
manpower management can and, I 
trust, will mean to you in the days to 
come. 











It’s So Old It’s New 


Vrest ORTON 


A basic principle of selling merchan- 
dise so old it has been almost forgotten 
is now being successfully revived in the 
Vermont Country Store and is kicking 
up considerable interest among mer- 
chandising men. The principle I refer 
to is hedonism; that is, arranging mat- 
ters so the customer obtains genuine 
and sincere pleasure buying goods. 

Fifty years ago my father, Gardner 
L. Orton, owned the original Vermont 
Country Store in a remote hamlet of 
northern Vermont. The men and 
women who came there got fun out of 
buying goods in that rare atmosphere 
which exuded warmth, character, and 
good will. Years later I would learn to 
describe this pleasant and hypnotic 
environment as Gemiitlich. 

When I got back from the Pentagon 
in the summer of 1945, I was able to 
realize a plan of some ten years’ gesta- 
tion and, in a hill village in southern 
Vermont, I obtained a two-story, 130- 
year-old building, almost indeed a 
replica in facade of my father’s original 
building. Into it were moved many 
actual fixtures from my father’s store. 

The story of how we filled the 
store with authentic paraphernalia and 
more 1890 fixtures so that we achieved 
a genuine 60-year-old décor, and how 
we stocked it with some unique, but 
all the best, merchandise we could buy, 
and how we attracted thousands of 
people from all over the United States 
to this small village of 459 souls is 
another tale. 

This paper is only to discuss methods 
we use in selling. 


The pleasure principle is the chief 
method. When people drive hundreds 
of miles to see the Vermont Country 
Store, they do not do it just to buy 
goods or test prices. They do it because 
they have heard that here is an authen- 
tic and honest bit of Americana, just 
like the store they uséd to know when 
they were young. They come, they 
exclaim, they look around, they stay, 
and they buy. 

They can see the old atmosphere, 
and they can also smell it in the pot- 
pourri of fresh ground coffee from the 
big two-wheel hand coffee mill, the 
tobacco smoke from the pipes of men 
seated around the old wood stove or 
playing checkers on top of the oak 
cracker barrel, and in the amalgamated 
odors of kerosene, tar, licorice, hemp, 
harness soap, smoked hams, and items 
hung from the ceiling or laid atop the 
counters. They can also feel the atmos- 
phere, for here is an unhurried calm 
and an obvious refuge from this hor- 
rible world we never made. 

In every way, indeed, it is the an- 
tithesis of the cold, impersonal chain 
store and the overgrown department 
store. It has intimate charm, coziness, 
and a feeling that right at hand cus- 
tomers will find what they want with- 
out walking miles of corridors or going 
up and down crowded elevators and 
escalators. These chain stores, these 
modern machines for merchandising, 
are as lifeless as porcelain. They are 
efficient, clean—and dead! They have 
no character, no personality, no feeling 
—and no roots. 
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Already architects have found that 
people do not and indeed cannot hap- 
pily live in Corbusier’s ‘‘machines 
for living’—the modernistic dwelling 
house. I believe too that people are 
running away from the cold, lifeless 
“machines for selling.” People need 
sentiment ; they need roots; they seek 
nostalgia to tie them into something 
outside themselves. 

All this is apparent in the Vermont 
Country Store. And there is something 
else. It is small enough to have indi- 
vidual character—and persenality. My 
father, who is still with us, is here to 
meet the customers. The customers 
who come to us, refugees from all the 
great stores of America, are glad to 
deal with an individual; they are fed 
up with great, impersonal corporations. 

Another thing: my father and others 
here know the merchandise they are 
selling. They know how it is made, 
why, and by whom. They know it way 
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The Vermont Country Store 





Cobbler’s Bench 


back to the raw materials. This is in 
direct contrast to the glib and super- 
ficial attitude of the average salesperson 
in a chain store who only knows what 
he can read on the label, and often not 
even that. A complete and profound 
knowledge of the goods is an old- 
fashioned idea, but a virtue and one 
appreciated by the customers. 
Already the big grocery chains have 
found that their supermarkets are 
reaching the thin and dangerous line 
where diminishing returns begin. They 
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have become too big, too efficient, 
too glittering, too hurried, and too 
machinelike. People do not enjoy shop- 
ping in them any more than they enjoy 
buying from a slot machine. Indeed, 
the modern chain store, big or little, 
is no more than a glorified slot machine. 
The clerks and managers have no 
human relations with the customer. 
They only keep the shelves and count- 
ers full and the customers do the rest. 

Clearly, the supermarkets have 
reached the point in development where 
the owners are beginning to realize 
that, like skyscrapers built to escape 
congestion, they do nothing but in- 
crease it. 

But most important, the Vermont 
Country Store has shown that people 
want something im addition to mer- 
chandise. Successful stores of tomorrow 
have got to give the public this some- 
thing—and I do not mean bread and 
circuses—but that indefinable factor 
that makes people feel good about what 
they are doing. If the store, as ours 
does, has the right goods at a good 
value, then making the customer feel 
good is very important indeed. 

This is about all I have to say, ex- 


cept to point out that our idea is taking 
root because in the last two years there 
have been started at least a dozen imi- 
tations of the Vermont Country Store. 
Most of these are only stage-sets, not 
genuine in atmosphere, raison d’étre, 
principle, or feeling. And what is more, 
our imitators have been either too 
stupid or lazy to have original ideas— 
and in merchandising today you can 
swipe an idea from anyone, but you 
cannot succeed with the idea alone. 

The final reductio ad absurdum 
comes with the rumor I have recently 
heard about a group who have been so 
carried away with our original idea 
that they are planning to build a chain 
of imitations in this part of New Eng- 
land—row on row, one would presume, 
along the main highways! The trouble 
with most Americans who are given to 
quantitative thinking lies in the appal- 
ling fallacy that if one thing is good, 
something 100 times bigger is 100 
times better ! 

These schemes do nothing but en- 
hance our position in the public eye, 
because when people see the genuine 
up against the imitation they can usu- 
ally tell the difference. 
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Development of Commodity Standards 
for a Department Store 


JuLes LABARTHE, JR. 


Seventeen years ago, Kaufmann 
Department Stores, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
initiated its program of applying the 
service of science to the selection of 
merchandise. A few other progressive 
retail establishments, notably the mail- 
order houses and two or three other 
large department stores, were already 
utilizing laboratory control as an aid 
to buying. In Pittsburgh, an unusual 
opportunity was available to Kauf- 
mann’s through the presence of Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, and 
here Kaufmann’s has maintained its 
Research Fellowship on Commodity 
Standards since January 19, 1931. The 
high scientific reputation of Mellon 
Institute, both in professional circles 
and in the minds of the public, has 
been of inestimable value to the store, 
and the opportunity for it to obtain 
unprejudiced research information and 
evaluation of merchandise has brought 
ever increasing consumer recognition 
of the high quality of Kaufmann’s 
merchandise. 

In common with other laboratories 
engaged in the evaluation of merchan- 
dise for use by the public, the Kauf- 
mann fellowship Laboratory very 
early found itself in the position of 
being a guardian for the customer. In 
other words, it was clearly evident that 
materials and products designed by 
manufacturers for certain end-uses 
must be appraised, tested, analyzed, 
and judged for their potential conform- 
ance to the requirements of those end- 
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uses when worn or utilized by the cus- 
tomer. It was essential that the tech- 
nologist should think as the customer 
thinks and that this technologist try 
to subject the product to the more com- 
mon use-conditions to which the cus- 
tomer would be likely to expose the 
article in use. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LABORATORY 


The scope of activities of this Com- 
modity Standards Fellowship at Mel- 
lon Institute is not very different from 
that of many other retail laboratories. 
Through the years our problems have 
roughly divided themselves into sev- 
eral specific categories: 


1. The determination of the quality 
and potential end-use satisfaction of 
merchandise offered to the store buyer 
for sale to the public 

2. The setting up of specifications for 
Own Brand products sold exclusively 
by Kaufmann’s 

3. The technical examination of the 
more serious and perplexing complaints 
about merchandise quality, and judg- 
ment as to whether the article was mis- 
used by the customer or whether it was 
actually defective 

4. Technical aid to store mainte- 
nance and to various service depart- 
ments such as store housekeeper, kitch- 
ens,, dry-cleaning plant, fur cleaning, 
etc. 

5. Educational services including 
informative labels, talks before store 
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salespeople on new merchandise, special 
reports to the buyers and merchandise 
managers, and frequent lectures before 
club groups in the Pittsburgh trading 
area 

6. Research and development leading 
to new and exclusive merchandise 


Advantages of Its Location 


The Fellowship staff at the present 
time consists of five college graduates 
in chemistry or in chemical engineer- 
ing employed by Mellon Instituté on 
an annual contract basis to work on 
this project. Obviously, this small staff 
would be inadequate in number to 
carry out the vast number and variety 
of problems submitted without other 
technical assistance, and here the advan- 
tages of the Mellon Institute connec- 
tion becomes apparent. At the Insti- 
tute there are more than 400 techni- 
cally trained men and women working 
for more than 80 different companies, 
and the interfellowship co-operation 
permits the individuals of each of these 
fellowships to go to any other person 
for help, advice, and co-operation at any 
time. This means that when some new 
product first comes to the Kaufmann 
Fellowship, a great deal of time can be 
saved in its appraisal by permitting us 
to go to some expert in that field for 
help and advice which will enable us 
more quickly to answer the questions 
asked by the buyer or involved in the 
end-use of the item. In addition to the 
laboratory techniques and apparatus 
available to us through these other fel- 
lowships, use can be made of the 
Chemical and Analytical Department, 
the Spectroscopic Department, the 
X-Ray Diffracton, and the several 
service laboratories including the glass- 


blower, machine shop, and others. 
Obviously, therefore, a vast amount of 
expense and duplication of equipment 
is avoided. 

There are some disadvantages, of 
course, in not having the laboratory 
under the store’s own roof, the prin- 
cipal one being that some time is nec- 
essarily lost in the delivery of mer- 
chandise to the laboratory and the sub- 
mittal of the final report. Within the 
store, the Own Brands office serves as 
liaison between the store executives 
and the laboratory and both the Own 
Brands office and the laboratory func- 
tion through the sales-promotion divi- 
sion, The buyer who has a new item 
for evaluation or the floor superin- 
tendent who wishes to send a customer 
complaint to the laboratory brings full 
information on these products about 
resource, price, and the factual infor- 
mation desired to the Own Brands 
office where the test order is written. 
The merchandise is sent to the lab- 
oratory on a memo through regular 
delivery service. Reports are written 
for the confidential information of the 
store, six copies being sent down: one 
for the Own Brands office, one for the 
sales-promotion division, one for the 
individual sending the merchandise, 
one for the buyer, and two extra copies 
for other departments or divisions that 
might be involved in the transaction. 
These might include the store super- 
intendent’s office, the adjustment 
department, or some other service 
division. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


It must be emphasized that these 
reports are confidential and that under 
no circumstances can Mellon Institute 
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be mentioned in any letter to a manu- 
facturer or to a customer. Quotations 
from reports are sometimes submitted 
to manufacturers with the statement 
that the information contained therein 
is from the Kaufmann laboratory. In 
the case of a report to a customer whose 
complaint had been studied in the lab- 
oratory, this same general designation 
is made without mentioning Mellon 
Institute by name. Mellon Institute is 
a research organization and as a result 
of the experimental work carried out 
in the Institute we are able to develop 
quality controls that raise the standard 
of merchandise. 

Some elaboration of the six types of 
laboratory activity may make the 
value of these services clearer to the 
store and to the public. 


MERCHANDISE EVALUATION 


There are no mandatory rules requir- 
ing that a buyer send merchandise to 
the laboratory for evaluation. Through 
the years, however, buyers have come 
more and more to recognize that it is 
simply good business to send new 
products, especially those from un- 
known resources, to the laboratory in 
order to determine whether merchan- 
dise will give good service and whether 
claims made by the manufacturer are 
valid. In general, it is accepted practice 
for a product involving safety in use to 
be sent to the laboratory. The Fellow- 
ship is perhaps more critical than many 
other department-store laboratories be- 
cause of its responsibility not only to 
Kaufmann’s but also to Mellon Insti- 
tute. For this reason, Kaufmann’s does 
not actively promote the sale of some 
types of merchandise, the safety of 
which in the hands of the consumer is 
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somewhat controversial. A case in point 
is cosmetic creams containing estro- 
genic preparations. The store does 
carry some such products in stock to 
fill customer orders, but it does not 
advertise or promote them. Occasion- 
ally a product of potential danger is 
stocked or advertised without having 
been checked by the laboratory. Rather 
recently a low-priced pressure cooker 
was purchased and put on sale but 
when it was belatedly checked in the 
laboratory the product was found to 
have potential dangers of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant its complete re- 
jection, and the stock was ordered re- 
turned to the manufacturer. In this 
particular item, the safety valve was 
not of a good type and even more seri- 
ous was the design of the handle which 
almost forced the user to touch a screw 
head which could cause a painful burn 
and perhaps cause the housewife to 
drop the cooker while transferring it 
from the stove to the sink. This could 
lead to a serious accident. It is not cus- 
tomary for the store to make any refer- 
ence in advertising to the fact that the 
Commodity Standards Fellowship has 
evaluated nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. This is understandable in the light 
of the regulations of the Institute re- 
garding any advertising using its name 
and also, of course, the possible misuse 
of such advertisements by manufactur- 
ers would seriously embarrass the 
the Institute and the various donors 
maintaining fellowships there. 


OWN BRAND SPECIFICATIONS 


During the 17 years of the Fellow- 
ship, specifications have been written 
for approximately 600 Own Brand 
items. As previously explained, these 
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specifications are the joint responsibil- 
ity of the buyer and the Fellowship, the 
buyer being responsible for style factors 
and the laboratory for the actual serv- 
iceability of the merchandise or the 
material of which it is composed. The 
requirement has been that these Own 
Brand products offer the best value 
available in Pittsburgh at the price. Of 
course, these measurements of value are 
subject to several limitations. Labora- 
tory appraisal is only an approximation 
and does not afford the final answer to 
what a garment will actually do in con- 
sumer use, and the design of laboratory 
tests and the interpretation of the re- 
sults may be subject to the errors of 
individual opinion about which end-use 
conditions are the more important. 
Nevertheless, we have found that the 
technologists in most retail-store and 
in commercial testing laboratories deal- 
ing with consumer goods and those in 
the research laboratories in industrial 
and academic organizations are becom- 
ing more and more in agreement re- 
garding which are the more significant 
factors to examine in various kinds of 
merchandise. Before any Own Brand 
item is adopted, comparison shoppings 
of competitors’ products are always 
made by the Fellowship staff. The 
specification is based upon the best 
product or upon a combination of best 
features which the proposed resource 
must then provide for Kaufmann’s be- 
fore the product will be approved. Pub- 
lic acceptance of these lines has made 
this one of the strongest private brand 
stores in the United States. 

During the war, practically all the 
Own Brands disappeared from the 
shelves because the specified quality 
could not be maintained. Many of these 
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will never reappear because of new 
competition rising within the store itself 
as a result of a greater degree of co- 
operative buying with other large stores 
both within the May Company organi- 
zation and through Affiliated Retailers, 
Inc. Some of these new Own Brands 
or brands exclusive with Kaufmann’s 
in the Pittsburgh market will undoubt- 
edly qualify for Own Brand designa- 
tions and new specifications will be 
written for them to guide the buyers in 
repurchasing these items. It has been 
customary for an informative label 
bearing the store’s Own Brand seal to 
be attached to all products sold under 
the specifications prepared by the Fel- 
lowship. In promotion of these items 
and in advertising, reference is made to 
““Kaufmann’s Scientists” which, we be- 
lieve, is sufficient identification with the 
Fellowship. 


CUSTOMER COMPLAINTS 


The laboratory receives approxi- 
mately 100 customer complaints each 
month, and over the last few years we 
have observed a shifting back and 
forth in the proportion of verdicts in 
favor of the customer and in favor of 
the store’s merchandise. Before the war, 
the laboratory found the merchandise 
to be satisfactory and therefore mis- 
treated by the customer in approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the cases. During 
the war years, the customer was found 
to be right in her complaint in slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the cases. 
Today, the shift is again going the 
other way, and during the last six 
months the customer has been right in 
only 45 per cent. A punch-card system 
shows the findings on more than 8,000 
complaints accumulated during the past 
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ten years. These are not indicative of 
the distribution of all the complaints 
made to the store because the labora- 
tory receives only those cases in which 
the store executive believes that a tech- 
nical appraisal should be made. In other 
words, all cases that can be settled on 
the floor are completed and result in a 
complete adjustment for the customer, 
a partial adjustment, or no adjustment 
at all. This means that the more famil- 
iar types of customer complaints now 
rarely arrive at the Institute and irri- 
tating and costly types such as fume 
fading may not show up very promi- 
nently in the laboratory card files. 
Shrinkage, of course, is another com- 
mon complaint and, in order to be sure 
of the responsibility for such types of 
difficulty, new merchandise is sent to 
the laboratory with the customer’s arti- 
cle. The members of the Fellowship 
occasionally visit customers’ homes in 
order to examine merchandise too 
bulky for easy transportation. This 
might involve the examination of dam- 
aged furniture or rugs; or an occasional 
complaint regarding the appearance of 
a painted or varnished surface finished 
with a product purchased at the store. 


STORE MAINTENANCE 


Frequent appeals are made to the 
laboratory for the preparation of special 
detergents, polishes, and other products 
to be used by the store either in its own 
housekeeping or in one of the service 
departments. The Fellowship does 
make some special cleaners such as are 
used for the aluminum trays in the 
restaurants and special cleaning com- 
pounds used in the watch and jewelry 
repair departments. Technical aid is 
also given to the dry-cleaning plant, the 
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fur-cleaning department, and to the rug- 
cleaning department for “‘on the floor’’ 
cleansing of customers’ carpeting. As a 
matter of fact, the Fellowship made a 
detailed study of fur cleaning and se- 
lected a method of operation widely 
known to the public as Kaufmann’s 
Pellure Process. Similarly, the ‘on the 
floor” carpet-cleaning method also 
bears an Own Brand designation of 
“Swirl Sheen.” 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


The educational or informative aid 
type of service includes many methods 
of supplying merchandise information 
and advice to the store personnel and 
to their customers. Informative labels 
on Own Brand products are an impor- 
tant medium. It is planned to improve 
these to a considerable extent in the 
light of the work done by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. Labels 
must be of uniform format, with the 
essential points emphasized. The gen- 
eral policy has been that merchandise 
labels are more helpful if they are of 
the informative type rather than the 
grade labeling, although in some com- 
modities combinations may seem to be 
desirable. 

Special reports on merchandise are 
sent to the buyers and merchandise 
managers when their need is indicated, 
and the Fellowship prepares a monthly 
leaflet for the merchandise division 
and for all floor superintendents, sec- 
tion heads, and other executives. Some 
175 copies of this are distributed 
throughout the store each month. 

Members of the Fellowship are 
called upon frequently to speak before 
groups of store employees both in the 
store and at Mellon Institute to ac- 
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quaint them with facts about new 
products and to help them understand 
the operation and responsibility of the 
laboratory. It is customary during Jan- 
uary to have special evening tours 
through Mellon Institute for Kaufmann 
employees and this year more than 500 
store employees visited the Commodity 
Standards Fellowship and other inter- 
esting parts of Mellon Institute. Since 
the war, the Institute has permitted the 
Kaufmann Fellowship to hold open- 
house tours for club groups in the 
Pittsburgh district during the store’s 
anniversary month, and more than 
1,800 visitors went through the Insti- 
tute as guests of the store and of its 
Commodity Standards Fellowship dur- 
ing the first two weeks of June 1947. 
In the fall, winter, and spring, the 
members of the Fellowship staff deliver 
between 40 and 50 lectures before 
men’s service clubs, women’s clubs, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and other cus- 
tomer groups. As a general rule, eve- 
ning lectures are scheduled through a 
special speaker’s bureau maintained in 
the advertising department of the store. 
Afternoon lectures are generally sched- 
uled directly with the Fellowship or 
through inquiries made of Mellon In- 
stitute for a speaker. The Senior Fellow 
is also called upon to give special lec- 
tures on textiles for the Research Bu- 
reau for Retail Training at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. In addition to these 
rather formalized consumer contracts, 
the laboratory receives many telephone 
calls daily from housewives who call 
Mellon Institute or the Commodity 
Standards Fellowship for specific in- 
formation on cleaning problems, stain 
removal, and questions of such wide 
variety as how to cure “scaley leg” on 


a canary and what color to paint an 
office in order to reduce eye strain. 
Some authority at the Institute or at 
the University of Pittsburgh can always 
be found to answer these “toughies.” 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Fundamental research and the de- 
velopment of new products of an exclu- 
sive nature has always been an impor- 
tant problem for the attention of the 
Commodity Standards Fellowship, but 
it is a phase that must necessarily have 
less emphasis in times of emergency 
than the primary responsibility of sup- 
plying facts to the store buyers and to 
their customers. The development of 
new methods of merchandise appraisal 
are necessarily tied in with research, 
and in this connection the store has 
been very generous with the time of the 
Fellowship staff in the attendance at 
technical meetings and in technical and 
research committee deliberations and 
co-operative projects. Some new prod- 
ucts have been developed for the ex- 
clusive use of the store, and it is antic- 
ipated that this phase will be constantly 
given more attention in the future. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of the wide variety of 
projects studied each year by the Com- 
modity Standards Fellowship serve the 
public by providing ever improved 
merchandise and the technical advice of 
the laboratory combined with the selec- 
tive sense of the store buyers. This 
information is made known to the 
public through informative labels and 
through advertisements referring to 
Kaufmann’s Scientists. Through 17 
years of the Commodity Standards Fel- 
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How to Capitalize on Bridal Business 


ALEXANDRA Potts 


The bridal market has been and 
always will be one of the most impor- 
tant markets to the retail business. 

It is a_ billion-five-hundred-million- 
dollar business yearly. 

The current rate of marriage is 
twelve per thousand in population 
marrying each year. During the war 
the marriage rate reached its peak in 
1943 at eighteen per thousand in popu- 
lation. Taking the current figure we 
find: 

Estimated population of the United 
States (Bureau of Census) is 141,- 
228,693. This in turn means, at the 
current rate of twelve per thousand 
marrying, that there are one million 
six hundred and ninety-four thousand 
seven hundred forty-eight marriages 
per year. 

Further statistics show that the per- 
centage of brides marrying formally 
versus informally are: formal—75 per 
cent (1,271,061); informal—25 per 
cent (423,687). Second marriages are 
at their peak. Divorces continue to be 
high. The trend in age of marriage is: 
women, 17 to 50 years of age; men, 17 
to 70. Second marriages appear to be 
in early twenties or late forties. 

Due to the end of the war and the 
settling down period in social affairs, 
formality in weddings has been stepped 
up. Entertaining of a luxury type is at 
its peak, receptions have taken on new 
drama, champagne regardless of budget 
is by far the most popular beverage. 

The average formal bride today 


gives: 
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To wedding-dress business $63,553,050 
(to the wedding-dress industry ) 
Accessory business in 


trousseau clothes some 70,000,000 
Beauty business 26,000,000 
Lingerie business 170,000,000 
Home furnishings 800,000,000 
Stationery 65,000,000 
Gift business 400,000,000 
Florists of the United 

States 102,000,000 
Ministers—a minimum of 17,000,000 


Yes, this is the fabulous market. This 
market came into its own during this 
past world war and has proved to retail 
management its true worth. 

Before the war there were approxi- 
mately 75 real bride shops in the United 
States. Today there are over 500 im- 
portant bride shops in the United 
States. Retail-store management re- 
gards bridal business as a big ready-to- 
wear business, home-furnishings busi- 
ness, and gift business. Few people 
realize that some 60 to 65 per cent of 
the total silver, china, and glass sold by 
retailers in the United States is sold 
to or for brides. Retailers have discov- 
ered through experience and through 
an expensive education that bridal busi- 
ness is a valuable part of their retail 
business store-wide. 

Because of this new prospective and 
evaluation of the bridal market, retail- 
ers throughout the United States have 
become more interested in properly 
organizing their services and planning 
merchandise toward this market. If you 
as a retailer are interested in catering 
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to this particular classification of con- 
sumer, here are a few tips on how to 
go about organizing your plans. 

1. First figure out your individual 
market in your own community. This 
can be done by taking your population 
figure and applying the 12 X 1,000 
in population marrying per year. This 
will give you the number of marriages 
approximately in your community. 

2. Then figure the percentage of 
formal marriages versus informal (this 
in order to plan stocks). 

3. Classify yourself as to type of 
store. 

4. What is your volume business ? 

5. Who are your biggest competitors 
in the retail and home-furnishings 
fields ? : 

6. What class of customer do you 
cater to? (a) de luxe spenders; 
(b) budget spenders; (c) basement 
spenders. 

7. Find out through a series of inter- 
views with brides in your community 
just how much they spend in these 
three groups. (Also obtain national 
statistics on what the average bride 
spends from such magazines as The 
Bride’s Magazine, Mademoiselle, etc.) 

8. Plan to make a community retail 
survey and a store analysis which will 
show you how well you are prepared 
in terms of merchandise, services, 
physical setup, etc., to serve this type 
of customer. 

After you have taken an inventory 
of these facts, ask yourself and top 
management the following questions 
and answer them frankly: 

1. Are you prepared to 
brides in your community better than 


service 


any competitor ; 


2. Are your stocks store-wide, com- 
plete enough throughout to reach the 
class of customers you wish to reach ? 

3. Do you have proper and attrac- 
tive enough space to set up this depart- 
ment efficiently ? 

4. Are you willing to invest in the 
right equipment: merchandise, serv- 
ices, personnel, advertising, and pro- 
motion ? 

5. Is management store-wide sold on 
this new project? Are your buyers and 
store executives generally educated as 
to the scope of bridal business and its 
importance? Are they willing to 
back this project conscientiously and 
constantly ? 

6. Who will you head this part of 
your business up to: (a) top manage- 
ment; (b) publicity; (c) merchandis- 
ing; (d) service? 

The most successful arrangements 
have been to top management or serv- 
ice. (This is, after all, a type of 
highly specialized selling service to 
customers. ) 

After the above facts and figures 
have been carefully reviewed, here are 
the steps toward organization in order 
of their importance. 

First. Make your survey. 

Second. Strengthen your 
services, or any other weaknesses un- 


stocks, 


covered in your survey that show you 
are not keyed to do a real job with 
brides in your community. (Make up 
your mind that if you are to profit any- 
thing in this business you must be tops 
in the aforementioned. ) 

Third. Pick your personnel and 
selling staff carefully. The sales per- 
sonnel and the manager connected with 
your bride shop must be of a highly 


trained and educated type—trained 
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specially in this specialized field. Their 
salaries should be in proportion to the 
job that is demanded of them. 

" The manager in charge of the bride 
shop and its services should, together 
with her associates, be responsible for 
all activities throughout the store per- 
taining to servicing brides and building 
new bridal business. In turn, execu- 
tives and salespeople in departments 
throughout the store must be familiar- 
ized with the bride-shop personnel 
setup, their assigned activities pertain- 
ing to their jobs, and how the shop 
and its personnel can help them indi- 
vidually sell more brides. If this is 
done, buyers and merchandise execu- 
tives will be bound to make every 
effort to co-ordinate immediately upon 
contacting a bride in their individual 
departments. The selling staff and the 
bride-shop manager should make store- 
wide visits to the individual depart- 
ments at least once a week to familiar- 
ize themselves with new stock and new 
services offered throughout the store 
that might be of interest to their 
customers. 

The manner and selling technique of 
these secretaries should inspire confi- 
dence and respect from every cus- 
tomer they contact. A good secretary 
must give much of her own free time 
not only helping customers shop, but 
attending weddings and rehearsals. 

The personnel of this shop should 
be alert at all times to new trends in 
wedding fashions: etiquette, flower ar- 
rangements, wedding photography, 
catering, etc. They should be versed on 
the various types of religious cere- 
monies and their proper grooming re- 
quirements. It should be the responsi- 
inlity of each bridal secretary to keep 
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complete records, and to check these 
records regularly, of their customers’ 
orders store-wide. 

A training course for bridal secre- 
taries to be constructive and well- 
rounded should include: 


1. The scope of bridal business in a 
department store or specialty shop (this 
broken down into departments ). 

2. Technique in how to interview a 
bride and assist her in making her 
plans. 

3. A knowledge of customer types 
and how to sell them (this in order to 
budget economically their _ selling 
time). 

4. Selling techniques (the co-ordina- 
tion of store-wide departmental sell- 
ing), trousseau selling, and planning, 
etc. 

5. Wedding management (catering, 
church arrangements, reception details, 
etc. ). 

6. How to plan a time schedule for 
brides. 

7. Home-furnishings contacts (how 
to work with the home-planning center 
in servicing brides). 

8. Gift selling and how to go about 
it (the organizing of a gift advisory 
service: planning stocks, advertising, 
etc.). 

9. Bride-shop records—systems and 
how to keep them operating and func- 
tioning economically and effectively. 

These training courses should be 
followed up each year through constant 
attendance of members of the bricle- 
shop staff attending sucl: clinics as the 
Brides Magazine Clinic or the Made 
moiselle Bridal Secretaries Clinic. 
This educational type of program will 
keep the personnel in this shop up to 
date on new trends, new fashions, and 
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give them new ideas in their field of 
business. 

Fourth. While this training course 
is being carried out and the staff for 
your new bride shop is being broken in, 
build your new shop and plan the 
physical layout of this department with 
care and foresight along the following 
lines : 

1. Be sure that your shop is in keep- 
ing with the size of the other depart- 
ments on your ready-to-wear floor. 

2. Be sure there is a large enough 
stock space to accommodate efficiently 
and neatly your wedding dresses, 
bridesmaids’ dresses, and accessories to 
be carried in this department. 

Further, space should be planned to 
accommodate customers’ “hold” mer- 
chandise such as shoes, girdles, slips, 
etc., which must be available for fit- 
tings. There should be a rod clearly 
marked for trousseau merchandise sold 
and a small safe where customers’ real 
lace may be kept, while being held for 
fittings. A bin should be planned for 
general supplies, such as form cards, 
record cards, stationery, shields, lip- 
stick holders, etc. 

3. All fitting rooms should have 
changeable white floor coverings to 
protect merchandise, a lighting system 
that will give daylight and candlelight. 
Mirrors should be large and adjust- 
able. There should be convenient hang- 
ing space for considerable showing of 
merchandise. Fitting rooms should be 
large enough to give the bride the full 
opportunity to view a wedding dress 
with a long train effectively. 

4. Every bride shop should have a 
manager’s office. Here, records and 
correspondence should be kept, away 
from confusion and any danger of being 


misplaced or lost. These offices should 
be equipped with an outside and inside 
phone, in order to handle efficiently 
incoming customer calls and quick serv- 
ice throughout the store in answer to 
these calls. 

5. An efficient bride shop should 
have its millinery workroom adjoining, 
and photographic facilities conveniently 
incorporated in the all-over physical 
plan. 

6. The reception room itself should 
be attractively and luxuriously fur- 
nished, comfortable and conveniently 
arranged to accommodate both larger 
and smaller groups of customers. 

Fifth. Buying plans should be care- 
fully outlined. These plans should 
include a maximum and a minimum 
stock of wedding dresses, bridesmaids’ 
dresses, and wedding veils, together 
with bridal accessories for the shop. 
It is wise to work this out by the season 
and plan markdowns and reductions at 
the peak of the season when it is easy 
to clear stock while it is still in demand. 

Sixth, Set up bride-shop systems for 
keeping accurate and up-to-date rec- 
ords. These systems should be inex- 
pensive and easy to operate. They 
should give necessary information as 
quickly and efficiently as possible. In- 
formation should be so clearly assem- 
bled that anyone in the bride shop 
could give an answer to a customer’s 
inquiry about an order within a few 
minutes and record any information 
immediately that is received. Bridal 
orders involve so many sales and so 
many customers that an accurate and 
orderly system is imperative in order 
not to disappoint your customer. It 
must be borne in mind that the repu- 
tation of this kind of shop is built on 
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75 per cent efficiency and good mer- 
chandise, and 25 per cent personality 
and good services carried out by its 
personnel. 

Card systems are by far the safest, 
most efficient, and practical. The book 
system is impractical, for if the book is 
lost all records are lost—whereas, in 
the case of a card, only one order has 
gone astray. 

Seventh. A store-wide co-ordinated 
selling program should be well organ- 
ized at all times, as this is the only 
way the retailer will obtain the 
maximum from a bridal customer in 
business. 

Eighth. Last, but not least, an 
effective and dramatic publicity, adver- 
tising, and promotional program should 
take place year round in the store and 
the community regularly. These adver- 
tising and promotional programs 
should be helpful and informative to 
the brides of the community. Prices 
should be featured with an eye to the 
pocketbook of the customer the store 
is trying to reach. These promotions 
should be complete in their follow- 
through and sales-stimulating in results, 
always backed by adequate stock and 
top type of service. 

These promotions should include (a) 
newspaper and magazine advertising; 
(b) radio programs; (c) store dis- 
plays; (d) fashion shows. 

The press should be constantly kept 
informed on new and interesting activi- 
ties in this shop. Community florists, 
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caterers, and photographers should be 
invited whenever possible to participate 
in these promotions. 

Today’s retailers have found that: 

1. Bridal business is store-wide. 

2. It is a year-round business. 

3. It is a new business every year, 
month, day. 

4. It is a profitable business if. well 
organized and run. 

5. A bride’s department will have 
low markdowns if properly bought for. 

6. It is a department that requires a 
highly specialized type of trained per- 
sonnel ranking of junior executive and 
in some instances buyer. Management 
knows that all salespeople in this 
department must have a_ store-wide 
attitude in their thinking and selling. 

7. This is a department in which 
follow-up and follow-through on all 
sales and store systems is imperative 
for success; where store selling should 
be thoroughly co-ordinated and well 
organized. 

8. This is a department for which 
regular store figures and notes and 
activities should be kept. 

9. This is a department ,in which 
selling costs can be below average if 
salespeople are properly trained to 
budget and control their services and 
selling time. 

10. This is a department where 
specialized advertising must be regular 
and reach brides not from time to time 
or periodically, but daily if possible, 
year in and year out. 











Who Makes the Money — Manufacturer 
or Retailer? 


HERMAN HAMMER 


Trade associations of manufacturers 
and of retailers have each, many times, 
alleged that the retailers or the manu- 
facturers got the lion’s share of the 
consumer’s dollar. No amount of in- 
formation will soften the plaint of the 
businessman negotiating for a more 
favorable price. Yet it may be inter- 
esting to make a statistical comparison 
of the profits of a group of retailers and 
a group of manufacturers over a period 
of time to determine which group, 
profitwise, is in the more enviable 
position. 

In order to make a comparison 
between the two groups, sales and 
profits were obtained from the succes- 
sive volumes of Moody’s Manual of 
Investments, Industrial Securities V ol- 
ume for those retail firms appearing in 
the years 1935 through 1946, and for 
a group of manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts flow through retail outlets to the 
consumer. Only those firms in each 
group were selected which appeared in 
each of the 12 volumes. 

Sixty-seven retail firms were found, 
distributed as follows: 


Apparel and clothing stores 18 


Department stores 35 
Drugstore firms 5 
Variety-store firms 5 
Mail-order firms 4 


It must be pointed out that, aside 
from the department stores, chain 
organizations predominate. Moreover, 
because of the availability of figures of 


corporations only, no individual pro- 
prietorships or partnerships are in- 
cluded. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
the firms selected constitute as stable 
and accurately reflective a group as 
could be found among influential and 
large retail-buying organizations. 

Among manufacturers, a total of 111 
firms were found, distributed as 
follows: 


8 


Apparel and clothing 

Apparel : hosiery 

Clocks and watches 

Drugs, medicines, and cosmetics 
Floor coverings 

Food: cereal and grains 

Food: dairy products 

Food: meat packing 

Food: vegetables and fruits 
Furniture 

Household appliances and utensils 1 
Pens and pencils 

Radio, television, and phonographs 
Shoes 

Silverware 

Textiles: cotton 

Textiles: silk and rayon 

Textiles: woolen 
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Again, it is the larger firms that tend 
to dominate the list, because it is their 
figures which were available for the 
whole twelve-year span. And again, 
only corporate organizations could be 
used. Yet the list is so well diversified 
that it probably reflects those indus- 
tries manufacturing for the consumer 
with considerable fidelity. 

The profit figure used is the percent- 
age each year’s net profit is of that 
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Percentage of Percentage of 

Year All Retailing Firms All Manufacturing Firms 

Profit Index (1935 = 100%) Profit Index 
1935 41 100.0 3.3 100.0 
1936 48 117.0 38 115.1 
1937 3.9 95.0 2.9 87.0 
1938 3.4 83.0 1.8 54.6 
1939 4.2 102.3 3.6 109.0 
1940 3.8 92.7 3.8 115.0 
1941 3.5 85.4 3.8 115.0 
1942 2.9 70.8 2.7 81.8 
1943 28 68.3 2.5 75.8 
1944 2.7 65.8 2.4 72.7 
1945 2.8 68.3 2.5 75.8 
1946 4.3 104.9 4.6 139.2 


year’s sales. In every case, sales and 
profits for each classification were 
added together before the percentage 
relationships were calculated, so that 
there was no opportunity for bias due 
to injudicious weightings. 

The comparison of profits? for all 
retailing firms included, and for all 


1 The profit ratios used, as has been stated, 
are those shown by Moody, and represent 
the amounts going to dividends or surplus 
not only after taxes, but also after usual 
reserves. The ratios shown, therefore, will 
run lower than those of some annual sur- 
veys. This difference is particularly notice- 
able in the case of department stores, whose 
operating results are analyzed annually by 
the Harvard Business School’s Bureau of 
Business Research. Harvard profit figures 
typically are those after taxes only. More- 
over, the Harvard report excludes sales of 
leased departments, but includes the revenue 
from such departments. Thus there would 
be a higher ratio shown by the Harvard 
report. For department stores with annual 
sales of $45,000,000 or more, the Harvard 
report shows a typical profit figure, after 
taxes, of 5.8 per cent for 1946. It will be 
noticed that the equivalent figure in this 
study for the same year is 4.8 per cent. The 
writer believes that the difference between 
these two percentages reflects the different 
emphasis of Moody and Harvard, rather 
than any contradiction of fact. 
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manufacturing firms included, is shown 
in table above. 

It will be seen, from the table and 
from the accompanying chart, that the 
profits of the retailer, though possibly 
a little less subject to fluctuation, are 
very close to the profits of the manu- 
facturer. Possibly it may be concluded 
that the manufacturer—who typically 
must make his purchasing commitments 
some time in advance—suffers more 
during a short recession, as was the 
case during 1938. But by and large, 
the profits of the two groups are close, 
and tend to be responsive to the same 
influences of the business cycle, and 
tend to respond at about the same time. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN TYPES OF RETAIL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


More striking is the different profit 
records of the several classifications of 
retailers included. The following table 
compares the annual profits of the sev- 
eral groups of retailing firms. 

The low percentage of profit food 
stores make on their sales has long 
been recognized, as has the high per- 
centage earned by the variety chains. 
It is particularly interesting to notice 
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Percentage of Profits of Retailing Firms by Classifications 


Year All Stores Department Drug 
Stores Firms 
1935 4.1 2.1 3.1 
1936 48 3.5 3.6 
1937 3.9 25 2.8 
1938 3.4 2.0 1.3 
1939 4.2 2.9 2.1 
1940 3.8 3.4 2.4 
1941 3.5 3.2 2.8 
1942 29 2.9 2.6 
1943 28 2.7 2.3 
1944 2.7 28 2.2 
1945 2.8 3.0 2.1 
1946 4.3 48 2.8 


the advantage achieved by apparel 
firms and by the mail-order firms 
(whose business is increasingly related 
to their retail stores) over the depart- 
ment store. In general, it may be said 
that the department stores comprised 
by these statistics are among the larger, 
and, presumably, the more prosperous 
department stores. 

It is equally interesting to notice that 
both retailers and manufacturers suf- 
fered alike during the war period, in 
spite of the fact that many of the manu- 
facturers must have enjoyed substantial 
war contracts. 


Grocery Variety Mail-Order Apparel 


Firms Firms Firms Firms 
1.5 8.3 5.1 5.9 
1.3 8.4 5.8 6.4 
0.6 8.0 5.1 5.3 
0.9 6.7 4.5 43 
1.6 7.1 5.7 5.1 
1.3 6.0 4.7 4.7 
1.2 5.6 3.7 43 
0.9 45 3.4 3.6 
0.9 4.2 3.5 3.6 
0.9 42 3.3 i Bs 
0.9 4.2 3.3 3.4 
1.7 7.3 5.3 5.6 


On the whole, it may be said that 
there is no consequential difference in 
the profits (as a percentage of sales) 
made by retailers and by manufactur- 
ers, and that prosperity and adversity 
are shared nearly in the same propor- 
tion, and at the same time, by each 
group. Between the various types of 
retail activity, however, there are 
important differences—differences that 
may be accounted for either by competi- 
tive conditions within each trade, as in 
the case of food and drug organizations, 
or by longer term trends, as in the 
case of the department stores. 
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You Cannot Escape Store Policy 
Stores Like People Have Personality 


Frep Hooson 


When the name of your store is sud- 
denly portrayed in one way or another 
before some one of your customer’s 
eyes, what immediate impression comes 
into that customer’s mind? He may 
think of the last time he made a pur- 
chase there and the poor (or good) 
service that he received. Perhaps he 
will picture the store layout and fix- 
tures. He may remember some instance 
of the store’s advertisement that he 
had recently seen in a newspaper. The 
probability is that this customer will 
have a perhaps not too clearly formed 
mental image that he has derived from 
a number of these impressions working 
simultaneously in his thinking. 

The significant thing is that these 
factors, in their entirety, constitute a 
store’s personality, for in reality their 
working adheres completely to any 
definition of personality that we can 
formulate. Just as human personality is 
but a manner of action, these and other 
factors represent the manner in which 
a store as an inanimate, corporate being 
acts. They are its personality. 

To be sure we have a more technical 
name than store personality to apply. 
Such phenomena are more accurately 
described probably as store policy. A 
store takes a given perspective toward 
a given problem and, from it, formu- 
lates a course of action which it fol- 
lows as standardized procedure. This 
becomes store policy, but is nothing 
more than systematized action in a 
given class or group of situations. 
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POLICY AND ITS EXECUTION 

Store policy (or personality), gener- 
ally stems from the organization’s man- 
agement. This part of the executive 
structure typically makes the basic de- 
cisions. These decisions in turn become 
a nucleus around which store person- 
ality develops. Sometimes they date 
back through many years to the found- 
ers and to the principle on which these 
founders developed and built their 
organizations. 

Many years ago J. C. Penney visual- 
ized a mercantile business organization 
built on the Golden Rule. He believed 
that two forces existed in business: the 
spiritual and the economic. Naturally, 
he encountered the very prevalent 
belief that the Golden Rule, as the 
moral force, while all right in theory 
was extremely weak in practice. But to 
Penney, it represented a very real, prac- 
tical, yet essentially spiritual, approach. 
It was not necessarily te be inter- 
preted as giving ground to every pres- 
sure brought to bear; nor was it yield- 
ing to impositions. This principle in 
business meant treating everybody 
fairly, honorably, and generously in a 
reasonable, practical manner. Through 
constant application of this conception, 
Mr. Penney in later years could readily 
find in his associates men who believed 
in the clarity of his purpose and who 
had caught the spirit of his enterprise 
—men who devoted themselves with 
enthusiasm to building the foundation 
of the company so broad and so deep 
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that it would support any structure 
that time might erect upon it. A prin- 
ciple formulated in the founder’s mind 
had come to be a policy dominating 
the operation of an entire organization. 

But policy is by no means entirely 
in the hands of the executive leadership 
of a store or of the founders altogether. 
For the part of the individual employee 
in the organization cannot be mini- 
mized. It is management that makes 
the basic decisions. These typically are 
general and embrasive. The individual 
employee must be depended upon to 
interpret and apply those policy deci- 
sions, usually at the point of contact 
with the outside-world customer, 
resource, etc. At this point, the indi- 
vidual employee becomes the all-impor- 
tant link in this chain. 

For example, a store may decide 
upon a general emphatic policy of fair 
dealings with vendors. But it is the 
buyer who deals directly with these 
sources of supply. Whether they be a 
large manufacturer or a small “begin- 
ner” concern, the prestige and reputa- 
tion of the store for fair dealing— 
regardless of the executive decision in 
the matter—is in the hands of the 
buyer. He is on the firing line. He puts 
the policy into action. 


POLICY AND STORE PROMOTION 


The thing that basically makes one 
person likable and another repelling is 
the pleasing or displeasing personality 
involved. By the same token, the thing 
that makes trade for a store is the 
satisfactory aspects of its personality 
or policies. In some instances, these 
policies may emphasize price. In other 
instances, they may concentrate upon 
luxurious interiors and shopping sur- 


roundings. Of course, other factors are 
generally present, and the combination 
of them with one or two of the out- 
standing factors formulates store per- 
sonality. This appeals to a given class 
or group of customers, and the store 
is in this way actually promoted. 

In earlier years, F.. W. Woolworth 
believed he could build a business on 
trade in the five-and-ten-cent ranges. 
So emphatic was this policy and so 
closely was it adhered to that to this 
day Woolworth and “5 & 10” are 
almost synonymous terms, in spite of 
the fact that on November 13, 1935, 
(after fifty-six years of established prac- 
tice) the policy was officially changed 
by the board of directors. 

In early years, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company included in their mail-order 
catalogue the words: “We guarantee 
all our goods. If any of them are not 
satisfactory after due inspection, we 
will take them back, pay all expenses, 
and refund the money paid for them.” 
Such a guarantee was at the time un- 
heard of in the mail-order business. Yet 
today the Sears organization has an 
enviable reputation built upon the 
guarantee of customer satisfaction. In 
recent years this vast organization 
has entered the chain-department-store 
field. Tremendous success has followed, 
and, as this step has been taken, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company has carried with 
it countless former mail-order custom- 
ers—in addition to winning many more 
—who liked, and still like, this once so 
radical policy. 

A store cannot be “‘all things to all 
men.” It cannot expect to appeal to all 
of the buying public. To attempt such 
a task is folly! Successful sales pro- 
motion depends upon selecting a seg- 
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ment of a given market and directing 
selling effort toward that. That seg- 
ment in turn must be studied to deter- 
mine exactly those factors that appeal 
to it. When these factors have been 
discovered, store policy is ready to 
be developed—following carefully the 
tastes of the selected segment. By this 
process, store personality evolves. 
This becomes the basic tool of store 
promotion. 

This is what the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany has done in its devotion to 
markets in towns under ten thousand 
population. In fact, its largest group of 
stores is in towns of twenty-five 
hundred to five thousand popula- 
tion. B. Altman and Company, New 
York, is nationally known for its serv- 
ice approach to merchandising. No 
service is too small to perform for the 
customer. S. H. Kress and Company 
originated the Kress “Idea,” which 
concentrates on merchandise “innova- 
tion.” Effort has been expended 
through the years to see that this idea 
permeates every phase of the organiza- 
tion. Even in the training of their men, 
a tendency to an almost monastic 
quality has appeared but the result has 
been the assurance that every Kress 
manager from Savannah to San José 
will adhere to Kress techniques and 
achieve Kress policy. 


POLICY AND COMPETITION 

The most critical phase in the life 
and operation of store policy is the 
point at which it reaches the consum- 
ing public. For it is at this point that 
competition begins. The entire competi- 
tive system, on the retail level, has at 
its very heart the problems of store 
policy. The essence of competition is 


not in performing a merchandising 
function just as the competitor per- 
forms it. Such an approach implies 
aiming at the same market at which 
he is aiming; and the result is the 
market becomes so diluted that it gives 
to both merchants little profitable good. 
Competition, on the other hand, does 
aim at the same results. Both mer- 
chants are in business to make profit. 
But the secret is to find that different 
way of doing the same thing that 
catches public fancy, and that does it 
so well and so effectively that profits 
are stimulated beyond those achieved 
by the different way in which the 
competitor operates. 

One of the earliest criticisms made 
by irate independent-store operators 
about chain-store organizations was the 
price advantages they had to offer that 
were impossible for independents to 
achieve. How frequent was there 
“moaning in the night” by independent- 
store operators and supporters in those 
early days. They felt that all was loss. 
But soon the independent storekeeper 
began to learn. How fast he learned! 
He realized that whereas the chain 
could offer price concessions, he had 
other advantages. These he could 
manipulate until he had a policy formu- 
lated that was as powerful a selling 
weapon as any that the chain pos- 
sessed. The chain could, and did, do 
business profitably one way—the inde- 
pendent began to do it profitably an- 
other way. Today independent store- 
keeping has again risen its head as a 
inighty competitor for the chain, and it 
found the secret in store personality. 

Competition is not between like 
factors but between unlike approaches 
to the same tasks. One retailer steers 
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one course—one steers another. The 
strength of one is aimed at the weak- 
ness of another—yet all have a common 
objective. 


THE CHALLENGE OF STORE POLICY 


People cannot help having person- 
ality. Some have good ones—others 
have bad ones. But personality is ines- 
capable as such. 

Likewise store policy is unavoidable. 
It may be planned with great care and 
precaution. Some basic principle may 
be the guiding spirit of it. It may be 
well designed and aimed at a clear-cut, 
well-chosen target. On the other hand 
it may be the result of accident—the 
product of many conflicting aims and 
forces brought together under one roof. 
But regardless of its planned or un- 


planned character, one fact must be 
remembered: you cannot escape store 
personality. 

The gravest danger involved in this 
inescapable nature is that customers are 
the first to learn store personality and 
to decide its acceptability or unaccept- 
ability. The one careless salesperson 
here, the wrong selling emphasis in this 
one advertisement, the poor character 
of this one selection of merchandise— 
all these little things gain monstrous 


growth in customers’ minds. To the 
customer they become the picture he 


carries with him of your store. 

The challenge then lies in two essen- 
tials: (1) you cannot escape store 
policy ; (2) it may be your most pow- 
erful selling weapon, or it may consti- 
tute your gradual steps to failure. 





Development of Commodity 
Standards 
(Continued from page 68) 
lowship, it has been greatly appreciated 
by the public that Kaufmann’s does 
maintain this Fellowship at Mellon In- 
stitute and that it offers unbiased tech- 
nical findings. The Institute must 
necessarily exercise considerable con- 
trol over the way in which its name is 
used, and the Fellowship must use par- 


ticular care in helping the buyers to 
prevent their manufacturers from mis- 
using quotations from confidential 
reports. 

Kaufmann’s is convinced that its 
Commodity Standards Fellowship at 
Mellon Institute is of value in merchan- 
dise selection, in promoting harmony in 
its vendor relations, and in its enthusi- 
astic public acceptance by the customers 
of the store. 
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Retail Trade in 1947 


JosepH M. GOoLorr 


Total retail sales for the year 1947, according to Department of Commerce 
estimates, reached a total of almost 117 billion dollars, showing a gain of 21 billions 
over the 96-billion-dollar volume attained in 1946. The same source estimates that 
consumers spent for goods and services an aggregate of 172.5 billion dollars during 
1947, based on seasonally adjusted December quarterly totals at annual rates. No 
comparable figure is available for 1946. These substantially greater dollar volumes 
reflect, only partially, increases in physical quantities of merchandise. By December 
of 1947, the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price index rose to 167, topping 
its previous high in November 1947 with an increase of about 9 per cent for the year. 

Profits of leading retailing organizations tended to drop despite the increased 
sales figures. This decrease can be explained by the increased percentage that 
expenses bear to sales. Although labor costs, operating expenses, and cost of 
merchandise were rising in 1946 as well as in 1947, the sharp increase in sales in 
1946 was higher percentagewise. However, the 1947 sales rise was moderate 
and the gap between expenses and sales was closed. Also many stores took frequent 
or heavy markdowns in the early part of the year in order to clear inventories of 
wartime merchandise and bring their inventories into a safer position. 

Sales and profit figures for some of the leading retail firms for the fiscal years 
nearest the calendar years of 1946 and 1947 follow. Because a number of depart- 
ment-store organizations are shifting their accounting of inventories to L.I.F.O., 
reports for several leading firms have been delayed several weeks beyond the press 
deadline of the current issue of the JoURNAL OF RETAILING. Readers who wish may 
find it helpful to insert the missing figures when they are released in the financial 
pages of newspapers. 

Department and Specialty Stores 


Per Per 
Organizations 1947 Sales* 1947 Profits Cent 1946 Sales 1946 Profits Cent 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co.? 682,894 
Abraham & Straus, Inc.!2 63,741,949 1,990,594 3.1 55,381,548 2,409,565 4.4 
Allied Stores Corp.? 361,000,000 
Arnold Constable & Co.2 22,604,226 877,208 3.9 21,240,026 1,069,708 5.0 
Associated Dry Goods 
Corp.? 141,950,574 8,001,633 5.6 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 1,163,635 973,764 
Barker Bros. Corp. 30,006,172 2,232,605 74 23,972,132 2,199,560 9.2 
Ludwig Baumann & Co. 15,395,324 1,005,007 6.5 11,925,351 
Best & Co.? 36,667,400 2,613,153 7.1 38,316,641 2,657,518 6.9 
Blauner’s 2 19,029,076 548,849 2.9 17,851,747 312,244 1.7 
Bloomingdale Bros. Inc.! 51,777,239 1,983,599 3.8 
Blum’s, Inc.2 298,399 303,000 
Broadway Department 
Store, Inc.2 47,947,978 1,604,602 3.3 38,506,210 1,850,995 48 
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Organizations 
Sullock’s, Inc., & I. 
Magnin & Co.? 
Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co.? 
City of Paris? 
City Stores Company ? 
Consolidated Dry Goods 
Company 2 
Consolidated Retail 
Stores, Inc. 


Crowley, Milner & Co.? 


Daniels & Fisher 
Stores Co. 

De Jay Stores, Inc.? 

A. De Pinna Company 2 

Emporium Capwell Co. 
(The) 2 

The Fair 1! 

Federated Department 
Stores 12 

Forbes & Wallace, Inc.? 

Franklin Simon & Co., 
Inc. 

Frost Bros.? 

Gimbel Bros., Inc. 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc.? 

Hale Bros. Stores, Inc. 

Halle Bros. Company 2 

L. Hart & Son Co. 

Hearn Department 
Stores, Inc.? 

Hecht Company 5 

D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd.9 

Joseph Horne Co. 

Hoving Corp. 

Interstate Department 
Stores, Inc.? 

Kennedy’s, Inc.? 

Kobacker Stores, Inc.? 

Lit Brothers 2 

Lytton’s, Inc.* 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.® 

May Department 
Stores Co.5 

Mandel Bros., Inc.? 

Marshall Field & Co. 


Meier & Frank Co., Inc.? 


Mercantile Stores Co., 
Inc.? 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

National Department 
Stores Corp.? 
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1947 Sales* 


109,593,370 


65,546,424 
15,842,000 


154,795,916 


31,594,906 
25,311,859 


7,079,357 
5,818,598 


62,527,870 
35,866,241 


304,720,671 


9,931,028 


6,094,088 


92,591,999 
29,673,177 


4,267,502 


36,030,728 
73,005,667 
17,651,061 
48,444,732 
19,518,654 


62,813,948 
15,934,842 


26,826,155 


28,657,932 


285,087,775 


36,333,071 


211,402,847 


42,186,068 


1947 Profits 


5,425,418 


1,622,093 
445,338 
4,675,371 


1,317,386 
686,034 


913,327 
350,533 
84,412 


4,798,481 
1,197,501 


10,728,241 
339,589 


450,310 
319,939 


2,310,152 
755,713 
1,451,947 
180,163 


875,834 
3,345,966 
1,042,931 
1,344,212 

754,866 


1,062,153 
2,778,741 

334,479 
7,071,060 


558,515 
10,556,783 
2,193,548 


5,158,538 
481,813 
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107,042,039 
61,038,168 
16,068,202 
138,487,552 
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31,619,362 
25,295,794 


6,077,425 
6,421,824 


62,736,940 
34,653,314 


265,412,038 
9,796,459 


17,973,673 
6,618,087 
293,352,489 
86,164,395 
27,545,748 


4,126,773 


w 


ui Ge 


300,473 
378,442 
5,282,197 
44,179,241 
21,136,246 


6 
1 


Al 


52,320,060 
16,207,278 
23,548,998 


27,093,689 
255,662,451 
330,331,000 

35,073,752 
196,860,077 

38,438,006 


103,007,184 


85,821,976 


1946 Profits 
7,120,009 


2,486,291 
604,980 
5,234,826 


424,356 


1,527,295 
810,034 


1,149,730 
330,209 
238,831 


5,915,573 
1,870,179 


12,298,012 
482,064 


761,635 
476,342 
13,418,851 
2,615,821 
1,002,413 
1,870,783 
250,840 


607,397 
3,324,928 
1,112,506 
1,824,021 

665,919 


1,410,069 
863,337 
908,415 

2,724,036 
909,050 

9,334,826 


18,826,000 
925,874 
11,548,649 
2,081,085 


4,682,760 
511,089 


4,267,821 
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RETAIL TRADE IN 1947 


Organizations 1947 Sales* 


Oppenheim, Collins & 


Company, Inc.® 18,235,987 
Ohrbach’s, Inc.® 34,346,365 
Outlet Co.* 15,949,685 
J. C. Penney Co. 775,872,591 
Penn Traffic Co. 8,457,519 


Raphael Weill & Co., Inc. 
(The White House) 2 

Rich Stores, Inc. 

Rike-Kumler Co.? 


18,367,245 


25,992,705 


Roos Bros., Inc. 13,936,817 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, 

Inc. 16,574,355 
Sanger Bros., Inc. 18,379,829 
Edward Schuster & Co., 

Inc.? 39,055,068 
Sibley, Lindsay & 

Curr Co.? 1,434,023 


Stern Bros.” 1,576,173 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Strawbridge & Clothier - 
Strouss-Hirshberg Co.” 
Thalhimer Bros., Inc." 
John Wanamaker 
Western Department 
Stores 2 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc.? 


22,067,507 


25,221,744 


30,334,824 


Alden’s, Inc. 79,248,308 


Montgomery Ward & 


Co., Inc.2 1,158,674,514 
Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.2 1,981,535,749 


125,593,284 


Spiegel, Inc. 


M. H. Fishman Co., Inc. 8,425,157 
H. L. Green Stores 
Company, Inc.? 
W. T. Grant Co.? 
S. S. Kresge Co. 
S. H. Kress & Co. 


94,183,435 
228,636,024 
270,585,779 


155,359,900 


M. H. Lamston, Inc.? 3,119,043 
McCrory Stores Corp. 91,225,698 
McLellan Stores Co. 50,895,734 


G. C. Murphy Co. 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. 
. J. Newberry Co. 


119,358,580 
50,974,984 
117,860,227 


“lp ri] 1948 


Per 


1947 Profits Cent 


188,974 1.0 
1,184,565 3.4 
972,707 6.1 
35,304,231 4.6 
571,862 6.8 


818,542 4.5 


1,012,590 6.1 
771,016 4.2 


1,230,316 In 


2,511,668 
4,091,596 
1,273,269 5.8 
1,011,672 4.0 


1,373,745 4.5 
991,423 


Mail-Order Houses 


1,061,046 1.3 
59,050,066 5.1 


7,738,892 5.4 
2,231,986 1.8 


i ‘ariety Stores 


441,396 S22 


5,691,561 6.0 
8,678,504 38 
20,798,473 YB 


12,672,077 8.2 
148,647 48 
6,302,812 6.9 


3,084,293 6.1 
8,589,083 7.2 
1,980,832 3.9 
6,919,841 5.9 


1946 Sales 


17,636,078 


15,466,356 
676,570,117 
7,339,571 


16,788,906 
42,405,746 
24,475,495 
14,429,971 


17,245,971 
17,319,997 


35,799,529 


19,808,408 
23,347,290 
70,528,129 


28,899,078 
56,791,824 


70,111,169 
974,256,649 


1,612,596,050 
109,481,497 


8,415,349 


90,434,350 
212,324,212 
251,453,113 
150,926,508 

2,797,583 

84,509,508 

49,055,997 
110,327,508 

45,717.664 


113,228,967 


1946 Profits 
684,556 


1,219,862 
35,494,565 
540,338 


1,095,728 
1,730,120 
1,330,056 

869,725 


1,271,654 
535,166 


1,437,022 


1,391,005 
1,554,790 
3,017,735 
4,615,861 
1,229,093 
1,527,739 
2,642,738 


1,839,947 
2,042,359 
2,622,782 
52,282,182 


100,098,516 
2,834,223 


607,149 


6,153,927 
10,877,577 
21,961,621 
12,785,531 


123,300 
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Per Per 
Organizations 1947 Sales* 1947 Profits Cent 1946 Sales 1946 Profits Cent 
Rose’s 5, 10, & 25 
Cent Stores, Inc. 16,129,037 941,823 5.8 15,048,178 868,832 5.8 
Salkin & Linoff, Inc. 12,993,651 11,486,915 
Scott-Burr Stores Corp. 24,035,691 22,098,475 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 593,359,194 41,913,415 7.1 552,369,440 39,939,684 7.2 


Apparel Chains 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc. 17,508,847 159,680 9 18,591,789 651,128 3.5 
Angerman Company, Inc.? 7,236,679 176,200 2.4 7,215,722 236,494 3.3 
Bond Stores, Inc. 83,215,404 8,728,301 10.5 74,589,296 10,020,525 13.4 
Grayson-Robinson 53,071,788 1,073,793 2.0 39,651,359 873,162 2.2 
Howard Stores Corp. 31,780,406 1,962,580 6.2 23,501,837 1,865,435 7.9 
Lane Bryant, Inc. 48,541,223 1,291,054 2.7 41,056,992 1,631,163 4.0 
Lerner Stores Corp. 107,339,534 4,581,563 4.3 96,996,328 4,172,782 4.3 
Lincoln Stores, Inc.? 10,826,109 436,051 4.0 10,943,120 377,266 3.4 
Mangel Stores Corp. 22,673,345 691,981 3.1 21,745,066 653,857 3.0 
National Shirt Shops 

of Delaware, Inc.1° 15,520,465 1,170,983 7.5 15,285,561 1,069,927 7.0 


Shoe Chains 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 44,014,245 1,652,530 3.8 38,509,106 2,112,235 5a 





W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 10,099,847 178,279 1.8 9,524,929 413,494 43 
Edison Brothers 

Stores, Inc. 70,938,706 2,817,147 4.0 65,670,766 3,182,178 48 
Feltman & Curme Shoe 

Stores Company 6,318,155 104,938 Bg 6,487,269 229,945 33 
John Irving Shoe Corp.2 16,639,627 377,710 23 14,680,345 337,170 2.3 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 33,116,861 1,086,218 3.3 32,554,200 1,296,642 4.6 
Mellville Shoe Corp.'% 71,992,773 5,419,690 fac 60,213,552 3,895,968 6.5 
Miles Shoes, Inc.? 19,058,131 1,036,923 5.4 19,075,819 1,188,002 6.2 
Nusrala-Bowen 3,155,191 121,631 3.9 1,962,782 142,633 7.3 
Regal Shoe Company 10,416,261 376,444 3.6 10,069,938 433,963 43 | 


Shoe Corp. of America 33,262,444 1,959,960 5.9 28,606,878 1,897,567 6.6 


Drug Chains 





Crown Drug Company !° — 14,852,660 180,209 i2 14,510,405 318,063 az 
Cunningham Drug Stores, 

Inc.1° 24,647,623 1,147,527 4.7 23,193,563 1,197,077 5 
Dow Drug Co. 6,227,000 184,000 3.0 6,310,000 260,000 4. 
Katz Drug Co. 26,731,000 852,000 48 24,892,000 1,148,000 5.3 
Peoples Drug Stores, 

Inc. 46,018,763 2,214,908 48 44,205,352 2,322,609 5.3 
Reed Drug Company 2,920,417 53,602 1.8 2,773,086 86,124 a 
Sun Ray Drug Company? 22,025,164 471,232 2.1 19,968,854 620,957 3.1 
Thrifty Drug Stores 

Co., Inc.! 39,394,636 1,055,553 2.7 33,166,160 1,072,146 3.2 
United Cigar-Whelan 

Stores Corp. 78,279,231 1,277,280 1.6 79,288,902 2,204,268 28 


Rexall Drug Co., Inc. 182,664,170 1,760,907 1.0 178,855,630 4,048,403 2.3 
Walgreen Company ?° 154,929,239 4,512,498 2.9 141,093,779 3,675,729 2.6 
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RETAIL TRADE IN 1947 


Organizations 1947 Sales* 
American Stores Co.8 388,613,836 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc.2. 92,027,920 
Colonial Stores, Inc.8 159,509,376 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 17,406,586 
Dixie-Home Stores § 38,477,192 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 121,765,206 
Grand Union Company?! 99,818,829 
Jewel Tea Company § 131,204,300 
The Kroger Company 754,282,085 
Lee & Cady 
National Tea Company 217,915,297 
Safeway Stores, Inc.§ 1,037,796,659 


Grocery Chains 


1947 Profits 
5,924,888 
1,516,310 
2,403,471 

_ 764,607 
1,043,075 
2,846,347 
1,528,649 
3,381,040 
9,610,976 

264,483 
3,597,154 
8,102,464 


Per 

Cent 
1.5 
1.6 
1.5 
44 
2.7 
23 
1.5 
2.6 
1.3 


1.7 
8 


Miscellaneous Chains 


Davidson-Boutell Co.! 
Fanny Farmer Candy 


¢ Shops 17,779,965 
“Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 145,168,000 
Loft Candy Corp. 14,680,366 
Pep Boys, Manny, Moe 
& Jack 7,378,207 
Reliable Stores Corp. 21,031,930 
D. A. Schulte, Inc. 23,998,786 
Spear & Company 19,337,434 


Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. 14,233,070 


Western Auto Supply 


Co. (Mo.) 121,395,031 
White’s Auto Stores, 
Inc. 11,066,029 


560,562 


1,375,712 
2,246,000 
1,432,351 


86,589 
1,843,448 
332,979 
549,938 
1,934,480 


4,205,014 


839,860 


77 
1.6 
9.8 


12 
8.8 
1.4 
28 
13.6 


1946 Sales 
314,574,528 
77,935,967 
126,555,329 
16,028,274 
27,260,702 
101,198,138 
83,442,793 
88,924,667 
573,760,884 


157,641,672 
847,455,525 


7,315,075 


16,501,242 
127,336,000 
12,777,068 


9,128,913 
19,323,498 
24,196,637 
14,852,623 
13,232,108 


107,619,168 


9,258,453 


* Unless otherwise specified, fiscal year ended December 31, 1947. 


1 Year ended August 31, 1947. 
* Year ended January 31, 1948. 

* Year ended October 31, 1947. 
* Year ended May 31, 1947. 
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Per 


1946 Profits Cent 


4,501,348 
2,171,621 
1,526,393 
943,525 
679,879 
3,642,084 
1,522,003 
2,839,784 
9,365,780 
496,288 
2,931,473 
11,413,626 


511,641 


1,830,520 
6,779,000 
922,932 


896,698 
2,000,838 
840,584 
783,343 
2,178,486 


7,546,828 


762,547 


1.4 
28 
12 
5.9 
2.5 
3.6 
18 
3.2 
1.6 


1.9 
1.3 


* Includes full year’s sales of Kaufman Department Store, Pittsburgh, and the William 
Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland; year ended January 31, 1948. 
* Includes L. Bamberger, La Salle, Koch, Davison Paxon, O’Connor Moffat, John Taylor ; 


year ended August 2, 1947. 


7 Years ended December 31, 1947, and January 31, 1947. 


* Fifty-two weeks ending December 27, 1947. 


° Year ended July 31, 1947. 

10 Year ended September 30, 1947. 
1! Year ended March 1, 1948. 

‘2 Year ended February 1, 1948. 


13 Includes profit from manufacturing operation. 
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Book Notes 


Say It with Figures, by Hans Zeisel. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947, 250 pages. 

Once in a long while, a book comes along 
which is so critically needed and so oppor- 
tune as to be a “must.” Dr. Zeisel’s book is 
such a one. It is a simple, nonmathematical 
study of the interpretation of figures. It 
shows how to get the meat out of tabula- 
tions, percentage analyses of figures, and 
indexes. It explains how simple cross- 
tabulation analysis can reveal the significance 
that a first array of figures will not show. 

These are things that every figure-minded 
businessman thinks he knows. Yet a consid- 
eration of the type of arithmetical study 
commonly made of business problems from 
the standpoint of Dr. Zeisel’s penetrating 
analysis indicates that a third dimension can 
be added to the control information com- 
monly used, and adds an entirely new vivid- 
ness to the understanding management can 
be given of business operations. 

The book is written primarily for those 
who work in the fields of market research 
and the social sciences. It attempts to encour- 
age penetrative and systematic analysis of 
phases of quantitative analyses which have, 
all too often, been left to clerical workers. 
Clearly, anyone who is working on research 
problems in the retail field needs the guid- 
ance this book gives. 

It has, however, a larger application. As 
retail organizations increase in size, more and 
more control must be based on quantitative 
studies. The reviewer feels that this book is 
of great importance to every controller of a 
retail organization. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Fundanrentals of Salesmanship, Busi- 
ness Education Publication Num- 
ber 34, January 1948, California 
State Department of Education, 
Commission of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion, Sacramento 14, California, 
two volumes mimeographed, 228 
pages. 


These teachers’ manuals are by all odds 
the finest type of teaching aid that the re- 
viewer has seen. He heartily congratulates 
the authors and the California State Depart- 
rent of Education upon their achievement. 
It is no easy task to set down the type of 
material necessary to teach so personalized 
a subject as salesmanship. The class projects 
and illustrative cases demonstrated in the 
nanuals seem particularly noteworthy. 

The organization of the material into two 
vertical columns, one headed “Instructional 
Material,” and the other headed “Suggestions 
to Teachers,” permits a continuous study 
of both the subject matter and the suggested 
methods of presentation. The units developed 
in the manual follow a logical sequence and 
permit the student to put each unit to work 
as he learns it. His knowledge should in- 
crease on the job and in the classroom at 
about the same pace if the text’s units are 
well spaced by the instructor. 

One criticism of these manuals is the sug- 
gested testing program. The reviewer feels 
that many of the questions and suggested 
answers are ambiguous. He is certain, how- 
ever, that this dificulty will be quickly 
eliminated through the continued co-opera- 
tion of teachers using the manuals. It is sug- 
gested that training directors and teachers 
of distributive and adult-education programs 
should secure these manuals for personal 
study. 

Copies of this manual are available for 
reference through the state supervisors of 
distributive education, and through a good 
many university libraries. 

Richard E. Westervelt 


Retail Credit Fundamentals, revised 
edition by Clyde William Phelps. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1947, 318 pages. 

This revised edition of an established text 
textbook of the National 

Credit Association. As such, it is an 
ritative work that treats of the basic 
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department should know about retail credit. 
It is an elementary or introductory text in 
credit, preparing the way for further study 
in retail credit principles or practices. 

The book is logically divided into three 
phases of the cycle of credit work; namely, 
securing new business, controlling the ac- 
count, and collecting. Attention is centered 
upon the fundamental functions of credit to 
be performed regardless of the size or type 
of store. The reader is thereby trained to 
distingush between the basic job and the 
technique of carrying out this job. 

Chapter one, entitled “Credit as a Busi- 
ness Force,” presents the case for credit very 
well. It clearly shows the intricate manner in 
which credit is involved in our present-day 
economy. 


Hans E. Krusa 


Marketing Handbook, edited by Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1948, 1,321 pages. 

Dr. Nystrom’s new Marketing Handbook 
fills a space that has stood empty overlong 
in a good many book cases. The book pre- 
sents a systematic but concise review of the 
major fields of marketing: advertising media, 
advertising organization, the advertising 
plan, budgets, channels of distribution, com- 
pensating salesmen, consumer demand, con- 
tracts, correspondence, distribution costs, in- 
dustrial marketing, marketing, marketing 
research, packaging policies, personnel selec- 
tion, price policies, product policies, publicity, 


public relations, quotas, salesmen’s equip- 
ment, sales organization, sales promotion, 
sales supervision, selling and salesmanship, 
service policies, statistics and mathematics, 
storage and warehousing, territories, and 
training salesmen. 

It is apparent that this is a wide pano- 
rama of the total field of marketing. It 
required the collaboration of many experts 
and scholars. As a matter of local pride, it 
may be mentioned that the distinguished 
board of editors and collaborators includes 
five members of the faculty of New York 
University. 

Properly speaking, each of the thirty main 
sections of the volume should be separately 
reviewed, but this would be beyond the scope 
of a review. It is enough to say that most of 
the branches of the general field of market- 
ing are covered, and that any work under 
the supervision of Dr. Nystrom would be 
competently handled. It is, however, a loss 
that no material directly in reference to the 
field of retailing was included, because Dr. 
Nystrom is one of the foremost authorities 
in the field of retailing. 

In its layout and arrangement, the book 
is ideally suited for reference use. Each sec- 
tion has a detailed index, and each topic 
within sections is given a bold-face heading. 
The treatment throughout is concise and 
definite. The absence of several important 
writers in the field of marketing may have 
been due to copyright restrictions. 


Lawrence C. Lockley 


Our Contributors 


Mr. Lawrence Valenstein is presi- 
dent of the Grey Advertising Agency, 
New York City, which he founded in 
1917. Mr. Valenstein’s advertising phi- 
losophy has always been that retail 
selling and promotion are integral parts 
of the whole advertising program, and 
are inseparable from the national 
advertising of a product. Hence. 
schooled retail sales promotion and 
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merchandising people have, from the 
very beginning, been an important ele- 
ment in the Grey organization. The 
Grey Advertising Agency today serves 
about sixty accounts whose products 
are to be found in practically every 
department of a store. 


Mr. Irving Goldenthal heads his own 
Retail Personnel Bureau in New York 
City, specializing in executive place- 
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ment in retail stores. He is a university 
teacher, a speaker of great sincerity, 
and a writer of wide accomplishments, 
contributing frequently to trade pub- 
lications and serving as co-author of 
several retailing textbooks. He has 
been a member of the evening faculty 
of the School of Retailing, New York 
University, for many years. 


Mr. Edward J. Warmbier is direc- 
tor of public relations for Spear and 
Company, Pittsburgh. He obtained a 
master’s degree in retailing from the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
while it was a part of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He is a well-known 
lecturer on sales and training methods, 
and is active in labor-relations work. 


Mr. Vrest Orton, one-time New 
York editor and publisher, and long on 
the staff of the old American Mercury 
with Mencken, returned a few years 
ago to his native state, where he 
started the Vermont Country Store, at 
Weston, Vermont. Mr. Orton is also 
associate editor of Vermont’s famous 
state magazine, Vermont Life, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Curators of the 
Vermont Historical Society, and is 
active in writing, politics, and general 
promotion of all things Vermont. 


Dr. Jules Labarthe, Jr., is a senior 
fellow at Mellon Institute. He obtained 
a B.S. in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of California, and a Ph.D. in 
the same field from the University of 
Pittsburgh. Since 1931 he has held the 
Commodity Standards Fellowship at 
Mellon Institute sponsored by Kauf- 
mann’s Department Store. In this post, 
he is responsible for developing com- 
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modity standards for a wide range of 
consumers’ goods. 


Mrs. Alexandra Potts, director of 
public relations and research for the 
Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh, 
has achieved distinction beyond her 
years. Her major contribution to retail- 
ing was the concept of a special bridal 
department, which she introduced when 
she was with Lord & Taylor in New 
York. She was, for some time after her 
connection with Lord & Taylor, 
director of merchandising and _ re- 
search for Bride’s Magazine. Her 
entrance to the field of retailing was 
due to a taxicab accident, which termi- 
nated her career as a concert violinist. 


Mr. Herman Hammer is completing 
the requirements for a master’s degree 
in the School of Retailing, New York 
University. He is instructor of market- 
ing at the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Rutgers University, from 
which he holds his bachelor’s degree. 


Mr. Fred Hooson is of the merchan- 
dising division of the J. C. Penney 
Company. He was educated in England 
and for a while was on the faculty of 
Upsala College, East Orange, New 
Jersey. In previous years, he has served 
as lecturer on the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing faculty, giv- 
ing the School of Retailing course on 
Chain-Store Operation. 


Mr. Joseph M. Goloff is a research 
fellow, New York University School 
of Retailing. He holds a master’s 
degree in retailing from New York 
University. Before his war service, in 
which he was a captain in the Finance 
Division of the United States Army, 
he worked for a public-accounting firm. 








